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Poates. 
JOTTINGS OF GEORGE VERTUE. 
(Continued from p. 3.) 


Pincnnack’s Musican Crock. 
evening, Oct. 4, 1722, being in company, and 
some talking of curiosities in art, mentioned a fine 
and curious clock made by Pinchback, which, 
with a small movement or touch, could play many 
and various sorts of tunes, imitating many sorts 
of instruments, several birds, &c., the music being 
just, regular, and tuneable, and the time well 
observed. This put a thought into my head, 
which I mentioned instantly. I have often un- 
derstood, that in and about all over England 
(except great cities) in the parish churches, the 
Psalms that are sung are ill sung, and out of 
tune, time, &c.; and often by the ignorance of the 
clerks so wretchedly performed, that it is a misery 
to hear them ; and when in country towns, where 
they have organs, the organists are poor tools and 
very deficient. Therefore, I said, that if this 
Pinchback would undertake, or any other, to make 
organs to play those Psalm tunes in time and 
truth of music, and could allow them at a reason- 
able rate, as 102. or 207. a-piece, I do not doubt 
but he might dispose of a vast number all over 
the nation, and they would be extremely useful 
for the good harmony and unity of music in 
churches. Whether this thought will ever come 
to be used God knows. 
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Sir Witviam Wrirtuers’s Picture.—When the 
great picture of Sir William Withers, Lord Mayor 
of London [1708], painted by Richardson and 
Wootton, was being put up in the Bridewell Hall, 
Sir William was present, and it happening that 
the picture was made too big for the place in- 
tended for it, some difficulty arose where to put 
i Iloward, the King’s frame-maker, was there; 
there was a larse space over the 
chimney, where the large picture of King Edward 
VI. [by Holbein] was fixed, he says, “ Sir Wil- 
liam, put it in that place, and remove that picture 
“What,” says Sir William, “ dis- 
| lace the King’s picture, O fie!” “™ Zounds, Sir, 
what signifies it,” replied Howard, “ is not a living 


dog better than a dead lion ? 


obse1 ving 


and 


elsewhere.” 


nu Iligumorr. — The desire and affecta- 
eing great in public reputation, puts some 
i designs that i 

of Mr. Highmore, who, having failed in 

taining the honour of the King or Queen sit- 
ting to him for their pictures, did by stealth draw 
them first on paper at several views, and after- 
wards by memory in some parts, and also copying 
those pictures before painted by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, he made two pictures, which he thought 
to be mors their Majesties than others done 
bef lhis, in time to come, may explain how 
those two prints, lately done by Faber, came to 
subscribed “ Highmore pinzit.” Likewise he 
has since done by guess the picture of the Duke 


Josep 
tion of | 
men o} ire false impositions, as in 


like 


re, 


| of Lorraine. 


Muton’s Porrrarr py Marsnatt.—I am apt 
to think, upon mature consideration, that Marshall 
drew many heads from the life which he engraved, 
particularly Stapleton’s, Hodges’s, and Milton’s, 
there being the sameness in manner of drawing as 
well as ornaments, dress, &c.; though I never 
observed or find that Marshall mentions or marks 
to his plates ad virum, as is and has been since 
used, Nor have I scarcely met with any instance, 
even to the time when Marshall lived, that any 
other of the portrait engravers in England did 
mention separately, or added the drawing done 
by themselves and the engraving, but only sculp- 
sit or fecit. 

I find Marshall was employed to grave several 
small heads for books of poetry, &c. by Moseley 
the bookseller, about 1634 to 1639, and after- 
wards. But generally Marshall graved the lines 
of the features too hard and stiff, though perhaps 
in the draughts worked afterwards it were not so. 
Therefore it might happen when he was to en- 


| grave the face of a person that was fair, or of a 


tender complexion, as at that time Milton is re- 
ported to have been in a very remarkable manner. 
Che print of him expresses ewtat. 21, which an- 
swers to the year 1629, when Milton’s soft and 
agreeable countenance required the greatest skill 
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in engraving, as may be seen in some works done 
abroad at that time. Therefore I infer and con- 
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| agents, went to Moscow in Russia; having letters 


clude that Milton saw this when the plate was | 


done. It appeared too old for him then, by the 
lines being too strong; and, as he could not help 
it, he, to his learned friends and the public, added 
a Greek inscription underneath the plate that ex- 
presses his dislike of it :— 
“"Apabet yeypadOat xetpi rivde mév eixdva 

Pains trax’ av, mpds eldos avrodvés BAtwr, 

Tov & éxrutwrdy ov émvyvovtes, PiAot 

TeAadre davdAov dvcminnua Gwypadov.” * 

After this I do not find he had any picture of 
himself engraved till that which was done by 
Faithorne, ad vivum delineavit et sculpsit, on a 4to 
plate, 1670, wt. 62, which is the most authentic 
likeness of him; although afterwards, but espe- 
cially lately, many sorts and different pictures 
are attributed to him, every person being fond of 
possessing the name of an original of him. Upon 
comparing these two printed pictures together, 


from England from King Philip and Queen Mary, 
they were brought to the Prince’s palace, where 
they were nobly entertained by the Prince and 
his nobles. After dinner the Prince took into his 
hand Master George Killingworth’s beard, which 
at that time was thick, broad, and of a yellow 
colour ; but in length five foot and two inches ! * 


Boox Broxerace. — There was something ex- 
traordinary in the collection of books made by 
Mr. David Papillon in 1743. He agreed with a 
bookseller [Charles Marsh] to deliver to him 
12,000 books bound at twopence a piece — any 
books in any languages. ‘The bookseller delivered 
5000 at that price, and 100 folios at 51. Thus, 
for a thousand small books bound at 5/. per 1000, 


| the five thousand came to 251. and 5/. for the 


the shape of the face, an:l the disposition of the 


features, are agreeable to one another, and carry 
as much likeness as is possible to expect at such a 
distance of time. The first done in 1645, the last 
in 1670=twenty-five years, 


Covent Garpven. —In an ancient manuscript 


Survey of the King’s Lands, Goods, &c. of King | 
| 


Henry VIII. in the Court of Augmentation is 
mentioned, that William Boston, Abbot of St. 
Peter's, Westminster, by an agreement the first 
of June, 28 of King Henry VIIL., [claimed] all 


that garden lying and being next Charing Cross, | 


called Covent Garden, and also seven acres of 
land lying without the said garden, near and ad- 
joyning to the same, in the parish of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, vaiued by the said abbot, yearly 
value 51. 6s. 8d., to have and to hold the said 
garden, and the seven acres of land. 
fore enacted in the present parliament: the King’s 


Be it there- | 
| came to England. 


Majesty shall have the said Covent Garden and 


lands: that they shall be exchanged for the lands 
of Hurley Wood, in the county of Berks, formerly 
belonging to, and parcell of, Hurley Abbey. 28 
Hen. VIII, 1537. Fol. 45. 


A Noste Bearp. — In 1555, four persons, as 


* Mr. J. F. Marsh, in his useful little work On the En- 
graved Portraits and Pretended Portraits of Milton, 1860, 
p. 19, has the following note on these lines :—* This epi- 
gram and other Greek verses of Milton are the subject of 
a severe critique by Dr. Burney, which formed an Ap- 
pendix to Warton’s second edition of the Minor Poems. 

Whatever may be their faults of syntax and prosody, it 
must be admitted that the lines are destitute of epigram- 
matic point, to an extent which enables them almost to 
defy translation; but the following will convey some- 
thing like the sense and spirit of the original — 

“ Who, that my real lineaments has scanned, 

Will not in this detect a bungler’s hand? 
My friends, in doubt on whom his art was tried, 
The idiot limner’s vain attempt deride.” 








folios, made altogether 30/. for 6000 books, and a 
Catalogue of every book in the bargain.t 


Wotsey’s Resrpexce.—In Chancery Lane, 
over against the Rolls Office, next to the Six 
Clerks’ Office, is an old timber house, said to have 
been the dwelling of Cardinal Wolsey, when Bishop 
of Lincoln. I have seen in the Augmentation 
Office, an Agreement of the Prior of St. John of 
Jerusalem, in Clerkenwell, with Cardinal Wolsey 
for this house in Chancery Lane, next adjoining to 
the office of the Clerks, befofe he was Cardinal or 
Archbishop of York. I have lately visited it and 
viewed it: in a great room above stairs is carved 
the arms and supporters of —— Carew, who had 
embellished and repaired it with fret-work ceil- 
ings, &c. It is now, and has been for many years, 
a tavern of note. 


Cuaries Lanetyre.— The scheme or proposi- 
tion for erecting the bridge at Westminster was 
that of —— Lavallade [Labelye], a Switzer who 
His first employment was as a 
barber, and did shave for his living; but having 
some skill in geometry, architecture, &c., lived 


* Pennant (London, ed. 1790, p. 159) informs us, that 
“in the reign of Henry VIII. beards were prohibited at 
the great table of Lincoln’s Inn, under pain of paying 
double commons. His daughter Elizabeth, in the first 
year of her reign, confined them to a fortnight’s growth, 
under a penalty of 3s, 4d.; but the fashion prevailed so 
strongly, that the prohibition was repealed, and no man- 
ner of size limited to that venerable excrescence!” 

+ Dr. Ducarel’s account of this singular contract is as 
follows: “Mr. Papillon contracted with Mr, Charles 
Marsh to furnish him with 2001. worth of books at two- 
pence a-piece. ‘The only condition was that they should 
be perfect and no duplicates. There might be as many 
different editions as possible of the same book; but no 
duplicate of any one edition. Marsh was highly pleased 
with his bargain; and, by rummaging the stalls, ob- 
tained a large quantity. The next purchase, however, 
he found he could send but few; and the next still fewer; 
so that he absolutely grew tired of his commission.” 
(Nichols’s Lit. Anec. y. 471.) 
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sometime with Mr. Hawksmoor, architect. After 
his death he proposed the building, or directing, 
of Westminster Bridge ; and he was the man that 
proposed to lay down caissons, or rafts of timber, 
on which to build the piers.* 


Tuomas Hearne.—Tom Hearne, of Oxford, 
after his death left all his manuscripts, books, and 
papers to Mr. Bedford, a physician, son of a re- 
yerend clergyman. Upon Mr. Bedford’s death, 
they were to be disposed of; but being not so 
proper to be sold or publicly seen, especially his 
Adversaria, containing reflections and characters 
of persons, they were therefore bought in by some 
relative.f 


Dr. Rawutnson’s Cottections. — June 13, 
1749. This day I visited Dr. Rawlinson at Lon- 


don House [Aldersgate Street], formerly the 
Bishop of London's, and built by Secretary Pe- 
ters} There I saw his great collections of 
manuscripts, many finely-illuminated writings, 
and innumerable printed books, pamphlets, &c., 
many in confused heaps on the floors, stools, 
tables, and shelves; and many marbles, pictures, 
bronzes, stones, prints, &c. All the great rooms 
in this house filled with them in presses, and also 
more lumber in the garrets, &c. I intended to 
take a draft of the front and plan of it. [Since 
done by me.] ‘There in some presses I saw the 
Collectanea of Thomas Hearne, late of Oxford, 
commonly called ‘Tom Hearne’s Pocket-Books, 
wherein he constantly wrote notes, observations, 
remarks, and reflections, good and bad, of all per- 
sons as he pleased. 


A Kentish Wortny.— Died at Waldershare, 
in Kent, on Nov. 18, 1743, James Jobson, farmer, 
aged 112, who had seven wives, by whom he had 
thirty-eight children: nineteen sons and nineteen 
daughters.§ 


* Charles Labelye died at Paris in the beginning of 
1762. In Gough's British Topog. i. 474, is mentioned a 
plan of the intended harbour between Sandwich town 
and Sandown castle, by Charles Labelye. He published, 
An Account of the Method made use of in laying the foun- 
dations of Westminster Bridge, 8vo, 1739. 

_t They were purchased by Dr. Rawlinson, and have 
since been published by the late Dr. Bliss, entitled Reli- 
quia Hearniana; the Remains of Thomas Hearne, M.A. 
See “N. & Q.,” 24 S. ii. 379; iii. 40, 160. 

} Sir William Petre, Secretary of State to Edward VI., 
Mary, and Elizabeth. 

§ Farmer Jobson was more fortunate than good Dr. 
Robert Hoadly Ashe, who had nineteen daughters, but 
no son. ‘Tom Dibdin has left us the following reminis- 
cence of the Doctor :—“I had the pleasure of sitting next 
Dr. Ashe at dinner, when he began a story with —‘ As 
eleven of my daughters and I were crossing Piccadilly ’ 
——‘ Eleven of your daughters, Doctor?’ I rather rudely 
interrupted, ‘Yes, Sir,’ rejoined the Doctor, ‘I have 
nineteen daughters all living ; never had a son; and Mrs. 


Ashe, myself, and nineteen female Ashe plants, sit down 
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Tom Toruam.— On the 28th of May, 1741, 
Tom Topham, before thousands of people, lifted 
three hogsheads of water weighing 1836 pounds in 
Cold Bath Fields, to the honour of Admiral Ver- 
non. In August, 1749, Topham stabbed himself 
in several places, of which wounds he died. 


Brienunetm. — The works and buildings of Blen- 
heim House are said to have cost 950,000/., and 
that the kitchen only cost 10,000/. in building. 


An Exeruant’s Toorn. — A large tooth of an 
elephant brought to London [1747], which weighs 
130 pounds. It sold for 307. 


An Eprirarn upon a young handsome lady, 
beautiful and fair : — 


“ Here rest thy dust, and wait th’ Almighty’s will, 
Then rise unchang’d, and be an angel still.” 





HARLEIAN SCRAPS, — No. I. 


In the Harl. MS. 211. there is a curious old 
English treatise on the seven deadly sins, from 
which I have taken a few scraps. It commences 
with — 


“ Christ yt deyde upon y® crosse for savacdn of mankynde 

Grawnt us gee so to a skapyn y® sley ensaylige of y® 
fende 

That we be not for synne lost in our last ende. 


” 


* The sevene dedly synnys be lyknyd to sevene sundry 
bestis; as pryde to y® lyon. Covetyse to y® urchon. 
Wrathe to y® wolfe. Envye to y* hound. Slowthe to y* 
asse. Glotonye to a bere; and lecherye to a swyne.” 


In applying these comparisons, the writer thus 
describes covetousness : — 

“ And y*for a covetous man is liknyd to an urchon, for 
as y® urchon goth wt his scharp prickis & gadryth to 
gedé a gret hord of applis i y* erthe, gessyng padventur 
yt his lyvyng schold faylyn him but he hadde so gret an 
hep gaderid to gydere at onys. Ri}t so a covetous man 
gooth wt many sley3ts & sotistees & gadryth an hoord 
of erthely catel to gyder, wenyng yt God & y* world wol 
faylyn him but he hadde a gret sume of catel redelyche 
gadrid to gyder at onys.” 

He divides “ slowthe” into eight branches, one 
of which is “ tendyrheed ” :— 

“ Tendyrheed is whan a man delitith hi in softe cloth- 
inge, in nessche beddyng: he moste ofte be wassche ; ofte 
be bathid, & ofte be kempt: he cherschith so tend’lyche 
his flesch yt he may no scharpnesse sofre, ne nothyng 
yt is hard, as is goyng barfot, welleward, levynge be 
hard mete & dike, lyggynge on hard lyteris, owt of 
lynnyn clothis, knelyng on y® bare grownd, suffryng 
cold i hands & feet, & tak’ scharp disciplynys for y* love 
of god. He ytchersith so his body & hys flesch y* he may 
no swith thing suffre fallyth i this vice.” 

A rather rigorous spiritual adviser. Then as to 
envy; he defines it as “ gladnesse of anoth’ manys 
one-and-twenty to dinner every day. Sir, I am smothered 
with petticoats.’” 
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hevynesse of his bonchef.” The | 


myschef, and 
as opposed to mischief, is new to 


word “ bonchef,” 
me. I do not find it in the Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum. 

“ Therfor is y° envyo’ ma yaals to y* hownd, ffor ry 5t 
as it grevyth ye hownd yt a man gooth be ye way thowh 
yt man do hym noon harm & ellis wolde he not berken 
up on hym. Ry3t so it grevyth an envyo’ man yt anoth’ 
go besydé hy, thowh he yt goth be sydyn him do him 
noon harm: & ellys wold not y® envyo’ man bakbityn 
his neyhzebo’ & spekyn evyl of hys evyn c’styn. Ther 
is si hod of this condicyon, he wil whil a man is psent 
fawnyn up on hym wt hys tayl, but a noon as y' man 
tnyth his bak, yt same hoiid wil bityn hym be y® hele 
Ri3t so a envyo’ man i psence of hi y* he hatith wil speke 
fayre wt y* tunge, but anoon as yt same mia tnyth bak, y* 
envyo’ man is redy to bakbityn hi & to spekyn evyl of 
hiihis absence, & y"for it is alwey good to fle y* cOpany 
of y* envyo’ man.” 


In another hand is written at the end :— 

“ Explicit tractatus de septem peccatis mortalibus quem 
composuit Reverendus Magister frater Ricardus Lavyn- 
ham Ordinis Beatissime Dei genitricis Marie de Mont 
Carmeli.” 

Joun WILLIAMs. 

Arno’s Court. 





THE WORTH OF A PENNY. | 
In these days, when Penny Savings’ Banks, and 
other desirable means of investing the spare earn- 
ings of honest industry, have been devised by the 
ingenuity of our philanthropists, the following | 
passage from a very curious and interesting tract, 
entitled — 


“ The Worth of a Penny ; 
with the Causes of the Scarce ity 
thereof, in these Hard and Merciless 
Henry Peacham, Mr. in Arts, sometime of 
ledge, Cambridge. Now newly reprinted, &c. 
&c., 1677.” (Pp. 36.) 
may be worth transferring to the 

. 

& QQ.” : — 

The Simple Worth of a Single Penny. 

A penny bestowed in charity upon a poor body, shall 
not want an heavenly rew ard. | 

For a penny you may in the Low-Countries, in any 
market, buy eight several commodities; as nuts, 
vinegar, grapes, a little cake, onions, oatmeal, and 
the like. 

A penny bestowed in a small quantity of Anniseed, 
Aqua vite, or the like strong water, may save 
life, in a fainting or swound. 

At the Apothecaries you may buy 
any of those things following, viz. Lozenges for could 
or cough; Juice of Liquorish ; Diachilon Plais- 
ter for an Issue; Paracelsus, oil of Roses, oil of St. 
John’s wort; a penny worth of each is good for a 
sprain: Sy rup-Lettice to make one sleep, J illop to 
give a purge; Mithridate to make vou sweat, if vou 
have taken cold, or good to expel and prevent infec- 
tion; Dioscordium, Diacodium, if you cannot sleep. 

For a penny you may hear a most eloquent Oration 
upon our English Kings and (Queens, if, keeping 
your hands off, you seriously listen to him who | 
keeps the monuments at Westminster 


or, a Caution to keep Money, 
and Misery of the Want 
Times, &c. By 
lrinity Col- 
London, 


pages of “N. | 


| 
| 
ones 


a& penny worth of 
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Some, for want of a penny, have been constrained to 
go from Westminster about by London-bridge to 


Lambeth, and might say truly: Defessi sumus am- 
bulando. 

You may have in Cheapside your penny trippled i 
the same kind: for you shall have Penny- neem 
Penny-Wort, and Penny-Royal for your penny. 

For a penny you may see any Monster, Jackanapes, or 
those roaring boyes, the Lyons. 

For a penny you may have all the news in England, 
= other Countries, of Murders, Floods, Witches, 
Fires, Tempests, and what not, in the Weekly news- 
boo ke. 

For a penny you may have your horse rubbed and 
walked after a long journey; and being at grass, 
there are some that will breath him for nothing. 

For a penny you may buy a fair Cucumber; but not a 
breast of Mutton, except it be multiplied. 


For a 7 you may buy Time, which is precious; 
yea, and Thrift to, if you be a bad husband. 
For a ain an Hostess or an Hostler may buy as 


much chalk as will score up thirty or forty pounds; 
but how to come by their money, that let them look to 

For a penny you may have your Dog wormed, and 30 
be kept from running mad, 

For a penny doubled a Drunkard may be guarded to 
his lodging, if his head be light and the evening 
dark. 

For a penny you shall tell what may happen a year 
hence (which the Devil himself cannot do) in some 
Almanack, or other rude Country. 

An hard-favoured, and ill-bred wench, made penny- 
white, may (as our times are) prove a gallant Lady. 

For a penny you might have been advanced to that 
height, that you shall be above the best in the City; 
yea, the Lord Mayor himself,—that is to the top of 
Pauls. 

For a penny, a miserable and covetous wretch that 
never did, or never will, bestow a penny on a Doctor 
or Apothecary for their Physic or advice, may pro- 
vide a remedy for all diseases, viz. a Hulter. 

For a penny you may buy a dish of Cottee, to quicken 
your stomach and refresh your spirits. 

For a penny you may buy the hardest book in the 
World, and which at some time or other have posed 
the greatest clerks in the land, viz. a rn-book, 
the making up of which book imployed above thirty 
trades, 

In so great esteem, in former times, have our English 
pence been, that they have been carried to Rome by 
Cart-loads. 


For a penny you may search among the Rolls, and 
withall give the Master good satisfaction. I mean 


in a Baker's basket. 

For a penny, a Chamber-maid may buy as much Red- 
oaker as will serve seven years for the painting of 
her cheeks. 

For a penny, the Monarch in a Free-school may 
provide himself of as many Arms as will keep all his 
rebellious subjects in awe, 

For a penny you may walk within one of the fairest 
Gardens in the City, and have a nosegay or two 
made you of what sweet flowers you please, to satisfy 
the sense of smelling. 

For a penny you may have that so useful at your 
Trencher, as will season your meat, to please your 
taste a moneth., 

For a penny you may buy as much wood of that Tree, 
which is green all the year, and beareth Red-berries, 
as will cure any shrew’s Tongue, if it be too long for 
her mouth, viz. a Holly wand.” 
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The following account of this little book, at 
p- 34, may be not unworthy of notice : — 


“ This little Book, of the worth of a penny, was newly 
reprinted a little before the last great Plague, the Im- 
pression soon being sold ; and that friend of Mr. Peacham’s 
that published it did prepare and fit this said Book, with 
some more additions, among which was some memorable 
observations of the yearly Bills of Mortality; but being 
ready for to Print, the dreadful Fire falling upon the 
place, consumed that little Book, with those new addi- 
tions, but with them many other Manuscripts of greater 
worth ; notwithstanding this great loss, the said publisher 
could not at present publish his Collection of the yearly 
Bills of Mortality, vet he published the said book anew 
again by the 17‘ of May, 1667: which said last impression 
being all sold, the said publisher, having gained those 
yearly Bills of Mortality, with some motives against the 
fear of Death, and of the Danger of not being well pre- 
pared, with some observations of this present bad Age, 
hath now again reprinted it.” 

Watt (Bibl. Brit.) informs us that our author 
was the son of Henry Peacham of Leverton, ir 
Holland. R. C. 

Cork. 





Hinor Notes. 

“THAT SUN-AWAKE HIS EYES MAY WINK.” — | 
I have just discovered the original reading of the 
following passage, in Romeo and Juliet :— 

“Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night! 

That run-away’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalk’d of, and unseen!” 

Romeo cannot come in the day-time; for he 
will be seen and talked of. He must come in the 
night-time. But Juliet wants him immediately ; 
and therefore she wants night instantly. 

For the attainment of this object there were but 
two methods. Juliet firstly importunes Pheebus’s 
“ fiery-footed steeds” to gallop so fast as to bring | 
their driver to his “ mansion” immediately. Se- 
condly she invokes night instantly to come ; that 
sun (who will be awake during his journey) may | 
be compelled his eyes to close while concluding it. | 
Our poet writes the following dialogue in Act IL. | 
Sc. 6 (of the oldest quarto), again expressing the 
idea of the sun's eyes being closed, though he be | 
awake :— 

“ Rom. My Juliet, welcome. As doo waking eyes 
(Cloased in Night’s mysts) attend the frolicke Day, 

So Romeo hath ex pec ted Juliet, 
And thou art come. 

Jul. I am (if I be Day) 

Come to my Sunne; shine foorth, and make me faire. 

Rom. All beauteous fairnes dwelleth in thine eyes. 

Jul. Romeo, from thine all brightnes doth arise.” 

The poet’s words were certainly these : — 

“ That sun-awake’s eyes may wink,” &c. 
Eveene J. Brapy. 

AppIson anp Jounson. — Addison, in No. 417 

of the Spectator, says : — 


“ Reading the Jliad is like travelling through a coun- | 
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try uninhabited, where the fancy is entertained with a 
thousand savage prospects of vast deserts, wide unculti- 
vated marshes, huge forests, misshapen rocks and pre- 
On the contrary, the #neid is like a well-ordered 
garden, where it is impossible to find out any part un- 
adorned, or to cast our eyes upon a single spot that does 
not produce some beautiful plant or flower.” 


Cipice 


Was not Johnson indebted to this passage for 
the following very similar idea : — 

“ Dryden’s page is a natural field rising into inequali- 
ties, and diversified by the varied exuberance of abund- 
ant vegetation; Pope’s is a velvet lawn, shaven by the 
scythe, and levelled by the roller ” 

R. D. 


Book Inscrretions.— Some time ago I pur- 
chased a copy of Basil Kennet’s Antiquities of 
Rome, and on one of the plans of that city which 
illustrate the work (and which had been slightly 
burnt), the following is written, which please insert, 
if you consider it worthy of preservation : — 

“ Nero, to get a false renown, 

And everlasting name, 

Long since did burn this mighty Town, 
And laughed to see the Flame. 

Here, tho’ there were much milder Fires, 
Yet we are grieved to see 

A small part of her Walls and Spires, 
Burnt in Effigie. (Feb. 1, 1752-3.)” 

A later hand has added below — 

“ Where is the writer of the lines, 
Which here above you see? 
His soul is in the dread confines 
Of an Eternity. 
“Long since he paid that dreadful debt, 
Which all that live must pay; 
The number of his days were set, 
And dwindled soon away. 
“Yet these survive him, and remain 
A kind of monument; 
That seem to testify how vain, 
lhe life which here he spent. 
“ Soon, too, the hand that’s writing now, 
Will grasp a pen no more; 
Will feel as cold — be laid as low — 
As any hand before. 
“ Feb. 1, 1825. We. Fceec Beem’ 

Joun A. Harper. 

Dipymus Mountars: Henry DetaycKe.— 
Those who take an interest in the early literature 
of gardening, have often sought to ascertain who 


| was Didymus Mountain, the author of The Gar- 


dener’s Labyrinth, various editions of which ap- 
peared between 1571 and 1594. Hitherto the 
search has been unsuccessful ; but I have at last 
discovered that he was no other than the notorious 
hackney writer, Thomas Hill. It is so stated in 
Edmund Southerne’s 7'reatise concerning the Right 
Use and Ordering of Bees, published in 1593. 
At first I thought it was a mistake of Southerne'’s; 
but upon reflection, his statement is confirmed by 


| the fact that Didymus is a synonym of Thomas, 


and Mountain a synonym of Lill. 
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The last edition of The Gardener's Labyrinth | the fate of old friends or well-known characters— what 
appeared in 1594.* It appears that Mountain, or besides being of use for future research. ee Gan 
rather Hill, was just dead when a previous edi- S. F. C. 
tion had been published in 1586. Both these —_— A 
editions are stated to be edited by “ Henry De- | two 
thycke.” Can anyone inform me who this editor | Mueries. 1722 
was ? G. W. J. JAMES CHALMERS. vant 
= aa . . A copy of Whitelocke’s Memorials, folio, pub- —_ 
Rev. Tuomas SHuTtLEwortHa GRIMSHAWE, ! jished in London in 1682, came into my posses- Fo 
M.A., forty years vicar of Biddenham, Bedford- sion a few weeks ago. Its margins are filled with o 
shire, and rector of Burton Latimer, Northamp- very interesting notes of a contemporary hand, Li 
tonshire, died 13 Feb. 1850, and was buried in the evidently written by one who was well up in the a pa 
chancel of Biddenham, where is a monument to religious questions of the revolutionary period most 
his memory. He was author of the Life of the embraced in the Memorials. For the most part, | latel 
Rev. Legh Richmond, M.A. i i The Wrongs of the notes have reference to such church matters Bool 
the Clergy of the Diocese of Peterborough stated and | 4, came, in their ever-changing phases, before the Com 
illustrated, Lond. . . . . 1822, and edited the works parliament, or before commissioners appointed to Men 
and correspondence of William Cowper, with Life treat with Charles I. or others, for concessions or to O 
prefixed, Lond., 8 vols. 12mo. 1836, and 1 vol. roy. esvenenie Pe 
Svo, 1845. His wife died 1851. His son, Mr. The annotator, speaking of Whitelocke, says : — : abou 
Livius Grimshawe, resides at or near Bedford, ‘ ep ts ther 
and one of his daughters is married to Legh “ The Author of the Memorials is far from being Im- ' exis 
Richmond, Esq. His son J. H. Grimshawe, of partial in his Accounts of Things & Persons. He was 7 
no 8 " . : , - | too deeply engaged in y* Schemes of ye Enemies of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, died 1835, and is | church & State to give a fair & Candid Representation to b 
buried at Biddenham.t These brief and imper- | of ye Transactions of ye Time he lived in. He Betrays a “N. 
fect notes respecting a gentleman once well known | dislike of the Bishops & Clergy in General, Butt an In- used 
in the religious world may not be useless, as we | Veterate Spight against rhe Illustrious Arch-Bishop 7 
believe that no memoir of him can be found in the | /"4 in particular. ’ ' g., 
Gentleman's Magazine, or any of the periodicals And of Laud he writes : — j ‘ord 
of the day. His Wrongs of the Diocese of Peter- “The Character of y® Arch Bishop is Sufficiently om 
borough was reviewed (with other works) by the | known, & will be admired by y* Friends of Religion, The m Tl 
Rev. Sydney Smith in the Edinburgh Review. Church & Monarchy of England. It may be seen in ou 
The article is reprinted under the title of “ Per- Clarendon & Eachard, but more fully in Heylin & F) trait 
ae A be go eae > 2) | Wharton. ' “the 
secuting Bishops” in Sydney Smith's Works. aaa er an 
_H. & Tuo ~ Cx : 1@ abo extracts are oba enough to fj ge 
Cambridge. oS ee show the writer’s style and Teenie He was a 4 o ne 
decided royalist, churchman, and Laudist; and FE we 
Anyotatep Universtry Lists. — Allow me to his remarks, strong on the views he takes of the [7 play’ 
suggest that, for each University, there be com- | proceedings of those troublous times, are generally i 
piled a work containing the annual lists of honour | supported, or exhibited, by quotations from vari- any 
and ordinary degrees, taken, say within the last | ous works which hold high opinions in favour of cw, 
forty or sixty years, and giving brief information | Charles and the Church. pe 
as to subsequent distinctions. In the Cambridge On the title-page is the autograph signature of men 
Calendar this is carried out in the case of honour | its once owner, “Ja. Chalmers” (no doubt, James 
men; but a large number of those who take a | Chalmers); and it is clear, almost beyond ques- “ 
Poll degree exert themselves in after life, and of | tion, by a comparison of his signature with the forn 
these the only accessible account (excepting the | characteristics of the marginal notes, that he was Cos 
Graduati Cantabrigienses) is a bare annual list, | the annotator. ’ 
bound up with other matter. Such a work would Who, then, was this James Chalmers? Can ’ * 
be as interesting as an annotated school list; and | any of your readers throw any light on his writ- Hin 
if published at intervals of five or ten years, might | ings, offices, and history ? M. S. R. tion 
find a respectable circulation amongst men who | W A WI If sage 
have long left the University, and wish to know bi inu1am Asurorp.— Where may I find any “" 
yiographical particulars of William Ashford, the 
: . distinguished landscape-painter, and the first Pre- wns 
_[* At least two more editions subsequently appeared, | sident of the Royal Hibernian Academy (esta- v 
the 1608, -— — mp ey 4to. In the latter, | blished by charter in 1823), who “died at his field 
ein et tenia Daticaion of Henry ethicks | residence in Sandymount (near Dublin] at the al- jet 
omitted. — Ep. . vanced age of seventy-eight, to the last the warm D 
+ Mr. T. 8. Grimshawe was, we believe, a graduate of | devotee of Nature and her handmaid Art?” ries 


Oxford. What is the date of his death? Iam aware of 
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what is stated respecting him in the Life of James | 
Ganson, Esq., Architect, p. 141 (Dublin, 1846.) 
Abuea. | 

Anonymous. — Wanted, the author’s name of 
two 8vo. tracts, published in London in the year 
1722, entitled An Iistorical Account of the Ad- 
vantages that have Accrued to England by the Sue- 
cession in the Illustrious House of Hanover ? 

Frepertck G, Ler, F.S.A. 

Fountain Wall, Aberdeen. 

Lorp Bacon's “ Common-riace Books.” —In 
a paper before me it is stated, that amongst the 
most interesting of the Abp. Tenison’s MSS. 
lately dispersed, was a sort of Common-place 
Book kept by Lord Bacon, and called by him 
Commentarius Solutus, sive Pandecta, sive Ancilla 
Memoria, containing entries from July 25, 1608, 
to October 28, 1609: it sold for 692. 

Perhaps you could give me some information 
about the contents of this book, and state whether 
there are other note-books of Lord Bacon in 
existence ? 

I cannot but lament the absence of what used 
to be a very interesting and valuable feature of 
*“N. & Q.,” viz. the Notes on Book Sales you 
used to give us. ErRIonnaAcu. 

Tne Bopieran Portrait or Mary QueEN oF 
Scots. — In a recent pamphlet entitled The Strat- 
ford Portrait of Shakespeare, and the Atheneum, 
§c., Mr. Charles Wright, at p. 16, states that Mr. 
Collins, who has exhibited “the Stratford por- 
trait” in London, was formerly 
“the discoverer of an interesting portrait, by the re- 
moral of an over painting; the portrait of Mary, Queen | 
of Scots, — the one engraved for Lodge’s work, I think, 
then in the Bodleian Library, having vanished under his 
manipulation, to the consternation of the authorities, dis- 
playing the one now there to be seen.” 





How far is this story founded on fact? And 
are there engravings of this portrait, both before 
it was submitted to the cleaning of Mr. Collins, 
and also since “his manipulation” made it still 
more “ interesting” ? H. | 


“ Cosmocontgs.” — Can any correspondent in- 
form me where I can find the best account of the4 
Cosmogonies of the ancient Eastern nations ? 
G. W. 

“ Domesticate.” —In Gibbon’s Memoirs of | 
Himself (vol. i. p. 60, in Dr. Smith’s recent edi- 
tion of Gibbon's Rome), I find the following pas- 


sage : — 





“The Mallets received me with civility and kindness, 
.»... and (if I may use Lord Chesterfield’s words) I 
was soon domesticated in their house.” 

Why is “domesticated” called Lord Chester- 
fieli’s word? Does it occur in his writings? It 
is italicised in the original. S. C. 


Dve.uinc. — What were the limits or bounda- 


ries around the royal palace, within which duel- | 
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ling became a Star Chamber offence in the reign 


| of James I,? Also, the penalties attaching to the 


offence ? Aw Ovp Susscriper. 


Tue Horse-suor Crus. ~ Will A. A., Poets’ 
Corner, or any other correspondent, have the 


| kindness to tell me the meaning and the date of 


the above denomination for a club? Is it derived 
from the name of the table, triclinium, at a Roman 
Cena? The Romans had, I believe, no word to 
exactly express the horse-shoe shape, though at a 
recherché supper (see pictures in Francis’ Horace), 
the table was set out with three couches on which 
the guests reclined, placed somewhat in the shape 
of a horse-shoe. I read in a Somersetshire paper 
a few weeks since, that the Hor:e-shoe Club at 
Shepton-Mallet had just held their annual meet- 
ing. At first I took this to be a local or a fancy 
title assumed for the nonce, like the Odd Fellows’ 
Club, and the hundred-and-one other names given 
to convivial institutions in the present day of 
But I have been since shown a 
private letter, written some sixty years ago to 
his wife in London, by the late Sir Thomas Plum- 
mer when he was on circuit in Wales, and in a 
postscript to his letter he adds, “ We had a de- 
lightful reunion last night at our Horse-shoe 
Club.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the barristers on 
that, and probably on other circuits, were wont 
to hold a convivial meeting under this name, one 
of the Noctes Ambrosiane, “the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul,” which literary men have always 
been fond of celebrating at stated periods, literally 
as an amusement after their professional toils ; 


| and we may easily imagine what sparkling wit, 


and piquant repartees were bandied about at the 
Horse-shoe Club by the “learned brothers,” at 
the conclusion of a weary Welsh circuit. 

Queen’s GARDENS. 


Josern or Ar1imATHEA.— About a year ago, at 
one of our watering-places, I bought a handful of 
old tracts of a very miscellaneous description. 
Amongst them was one bearing the following 
title :— 

“The History of that Holy Disciple that begged the 
Body of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who buried 
the Body of our Blessed Saviour in a new Sepulchre of 
his own. Also the occasion of his travelling into Eng- 
land and preaching in Glastonbury, where is still growing 
that noted White Thorn which buds every Christmas-day 
in the Morning, blossoms at Noon, and fades away at 
Night. To which is added, a particular Account of the 
Knight who pierced our Blessed Saviour’s Side with a 
Spear; and also an exact description of the fine Cloth of 
Syndonia, in which Joseph of Arimathea wrapped our 
Blessed Lord when he was buried.” 

The title-page bears a rude woodcut of the 
Saviour upon the cross, but no printer’s name or 
date, and the bottom part of the last leaf is torn 
away. It also wants pp. 3, 4,5,6. On page 9 








R& 


. | 
there is a cut of the abbey at Glastonbury, and | o 


on page 10 a cut of the celebrate d thorn. It is 
altogether a 16 page tract. 

The tract is much shattered and is evidently of | 
considerable age. I have inquired of several col- 
lectors of scarce tracts, but can find no account of 
this partic ee w one. Can any of your readers in- 
form me where a perfect copy may be seen, and 


where a full account of the tradition of the white 
thorn may be read ? » A 3 
Epwarp Metron’s “ Travers.” — There exists 


in Dutch a very interesting book, under the title 


of — 

“ Eduward Melton’s, Engelsch Edelmans, Zeldzaame 
en Gedenkwaardige Zee-en Land-Reizen; door Egypten, 
West-Indien, Perzien, Turkyen, Oost-Indien, en d’aan- 
grenzende Gewesten; behelzende een zeer naauwkeurige 
beschrijving der gencemde Landen, benevens der zelver 
Inwoonderen Gods-dienst, Regeering, Zeden en Gewoon- 
ten, mitsgaders veele zeer vreemde voorvallen, ongemeene 
geschiedenissen, en wonderlijke wedervaringen. Aan- 
gevangen in den jaare —s en getindigd in den jaare 
1677. Vertaald nit d’eigene Aantec kening n en Brieven 
van den gedagten ber Melton, en met verscheidene 
Jchoone ae re Triguuren versierd, t’Amsterdam. By 
Jan Verjager, Boekverkooper in de Hartestraat, by de 
Heeregraft, 1702.” (In 4to, vi. and 495 pp., with Index.) 
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This work, as the title indicates, purports to be 
| out, and where can the arrangement be adapted to 


the 
“ Account of Sir (?) Edward Melton’s Strange and 
Memorable Travels by Sea and by Land, through Egypt, 
the West Indies, Persia, Turkey, the East Indies, and 
the Countries adjacent, undertaken from 1660 to 1677.” 





Now it seems this description was concocted by | 


the Dutch editor, from the traveller’s own notes 
and letters. 
two years in visiting Holland, and trying to ac- 


It further appears, that Melton spent | 


quire the native language, which he calls the most | 


one to learn of all languages existing. 
this period, he must have made Dutch 
friends. These two circumstances allow us to 
surmise the possibility of Melton’s having en- 
trusted his MSS. to a Dutch bookseller, without 
their ever having been published in the English 
tongue. If our supposition is well founded, the 
work would indeed be worth a translation, as it is 
full of anecdote and adventure. 

Joun H, van Lenner. 


difficult 
During 


Zeyst, July 22, 1861. 


Proressor Lecato’s Museum. — Further in- 
formation respecting the museum of the late Pro- 
fessor Legato, to be seen in the Hospital of Santa 
Maria Nuova, at Florence, will much oblige. In 
J. J. Jarves’ Italian Sights and Papal Principles, 


pp. 329, 330, 1856, this is mentioned as being a | 


collection of animal substances petrified by Pro- 
fessor Legato’s process (the secret of which died 
with him), “so that they retained their colours 
and and shapes.’ ” A mosaic table formed by ections 

* This is | dente one of the num 
of The Lift of Joseph of Arimathea,—Ep. } 


rous ch ip-books | 


(24 §. XII. Avo. 3. °61, 





f human bones, brain, &c., is mentioned; and 
the bust of a young girl perfectly preserved, “ the 
hair soft and tress-like as in life.” J. P. 


Carrain Jonn Meares. —Can any of your 
readers inform me where I can find any biography 
or account of this officer, who is said to have been 
an Arctic discoverer about half a century ago? 


A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Priests’ Arms or Crests. — According to the 
laws of heraldry, has a priest any right to bear 
either crest or arms ? Norsa. 


Pric, tne AucTIONEFR. — 

“In short, we were too often reminded [in Gibbon] of 
that great man, Mr. Prig the auctioneer, whose manner 
was so inimitably fine, that he had as much to say upon 
a ribbon as a Raph - + Porson to Travis, quoted in 
Smith's Gibb Ny vol. - p- 123. 


Who was Mr. Prig the auctioneer? A real 
person, or a character in fiction ? S. C, 


Se.r-winpinc Wartcues.— Is there any “at- 
tachment” by which watches can be wound up 
without any loose key? If so, can the plan be 
adapted to all watches? Several patents have 
been talked of, but have any ever been carried 


an old watch ? Este. 


Masor-Gen. Epwarp Wuityore. — Can any 
of your readers tell me to what family belonged 
Major-General Edward Whitmore, who was at the 
siege of Louisburg, and remained there as go- 
vernor after its capture in 1758? He was colonel, 
22nd foot, in 1759, and I think lieut.-colonel, 36th 
foot, 1747. He was drowned in Boston harbour, 
Dec. 11, 1761, aged seventy years, and was buried 
with military honours under the King’s Chapel, 
Boston, as appears by the account in the journals 
of the day. I feel positive he did not belong to 
the family at Thurstanton, co. Chester, or Apley, 
co. Salop. He left several children. He had 
with him some 2700/7. in specie and valuables, 
also eight servants. W. H. Wartmors. 

Port Louis, Mauritius, June 3, 1861, 


Ir1sux Woxrr-noc.—I find in a note to p. 11, of 
the 4th volume of the Transactions of the Os- 
sianic Society, the following interesting reference 
to a species of hound, whom most of us have 
thought to have been long extinct : — 

“The only specimen of the Irish wolf-dog now (i.e. 
1859) in Ireland, that we are aware of, is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Coningham Moore of Strand Street, of this 
city” (7. e. Dublin). 

Will that gentleman, or any one of his friends, 
favour “ N. & Q.” with a full description of this 
noble hound ? —perhaps the last congener of 
Bran. It is much to be hoped that he has been 
photographed H. C. C 
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Queries with Answers 


Nicnotas Tetrerseti. — Can you favour me 
with any particulars of this zealous royalist, who 
conveyed King Charles II. into France after the 
battle of Worcester ? What eventually became of 
him ? R. WitriaMs. 

[ Nicholas Tettersell was the master of the coal-brig on 
board of which Charles II. and was safely 
landed at Fecamp in Normandy. The captain, after the 
Restoration, brought the vessel up the and 
moored her opposite Whitehall, and procured an annuity 

by this expedient. On (Feb. 20, 

1666-7) Pepys was in his company: “ With the "Chequer 
men to the Leg in King Street, and there had wine for 
them; and there was one in company with them, that 
was the man that got the vessel to carry over the King 
Brighthelmstone, who had a pension of 2002. per 
annum, but ill paid, and the man is looking after getting 
of a prize-ship to live t ble is, that this 


embarked, 
Thame 


one occasion 








from 





by . but the trou 
poor man, who hath received no part of h 

ears, and is ready to starve almost, 1 ’ pay 
oll Bill for this pension. He told me several par- 
ticulars of the King’s coming thither, which was mighty 
pleasant, and shows how mean a thing a Ki is, how 
subject to fall, and how like other men he is in his afflic- 
tions.” ‘Tettersell lies buried in the churchyard of St. 
Nicholas, Brighton, where upon a black marble stone is 
the following inscription: “Captain Nicholas Tett« rsell, 
, valour, and loyalty Charles the 
Second, King of England (after he had escaped the sword 
of his merciless rebels, and his forces received a fatal 
overthrow at Worcester, Sept. 3, 1651), was faithfully 
preserved and conveyed into France, departed this life the 
26th day of July, 1674.” ] 


the 





nust vet 





Bisnor Gastrett.—In the title-page of the 
Christian Institutes of Bishop Gastrell, he is called 
“late Lord Bishop of Chester,” which is obviously 
susceptible of a different meaning from “the late 
Right Rev. Francis Gastrell, Lord Bishop,” &c., and 
eems to imply that he had resigned his bishopric 
before he died. Can any of your readers say what 
was the fact ? G. 

Edinburgh. 
ion, for which 

responsible. 


This is a common but inac« 
the publisher of the Zustitutes m 
At his death on Nov. 14, 1725, this learn 
still on the episcopal throne of Chester. ] 


urate expres 
holed 


ust he 


lpr late was 


Samuet Bocuart. —I possess a copy of Bel- 
larmin’s Jnstitutiones Hebraice, which contains th 
autograph of Samuel Bochart, with the following 
remark in Latin and Hebrew : — 


-, anno 1630.” 





“ Dono dedit amico suo Johanni Taf. 


: 
JN II IBA {NI 


The latter part of the surname has been cut off 


by the binder, but it is preserved in the Hebrew; 
and Iam desirous to be informed how the name 
is to be read — Tapinan, or Tafinan, or otherwise ? 
And who this friend of Bochart's was ? 
Tuomas H. Cromex 
he party referred to appears to have been J. Tapin, 
or lapinus, to whom Bochart addresses several of h 
lractates “J. Tapino suo” (S. 
1712, i. 1022; see also col. 902, 904). 


Soch., 


Bochart 


Op ra omnia, 
uddresses 
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rapin as a much esteemed friend (“ Frater charissime 
utque observande plurimum,” col. 1022); as a scholar 
(* Vir eruditissime,” 904); and as a divine (“ Vir reve- 


rende,” 1035). rhe tractate De voce Colcha, is addressed 
to the Rev. du Manvit Tapin, possibly a relative of the 
last. ] 


Ilocartnu's Tour.—A late writer says the ver- 
sified account of this celebrated ramble was by 
Forrest. But Hone ( Tabli Book, vol. ii. pp. 292, 
308, ) Lys the prose account was by Forrest, and 
that it was afterwards turned into verse by the 
well-known antiquary, the Rev. Mr. Gostling, 
author of the Zour in Canterbury. Which is 
right r A, A, 





Poets? ( 
In I Nichols and Steevens, i. 48, 
t is stated, rote the Journal; a transcript 
of which ls of the Rev. Wm. Gostling, 


fit in Iludibrastic verse; twenty 
nted in 1781 as a literary 


rer, have reprinted it in the 





curiosity. The editors, hoy 
Appendix, i. 4 


Orpnance. — Whence this term, to signify 
“oreut guns,” and so give name to one of our 


A. B. R. 


urs that certain men of arms were formerly 
les ordonnances;” that these were 
that to them was 
re of the artillery. Hence it has been 
single word ordonnance (whence ord- 
juently applied to “ great 


departments of state ? 


It apy 
termed “ Gendarm 
persons who had | 
committed the ch 
supposed that the 

ice) may have been 


runs,” 


en archers, and 


subse 


Replies. 
LORD CHANCELLOR STEELE : SIR RICHARD 
STEELE. 
(2™¢ S. xii. 71.) 

I wish to correct an error in the statement 
published in last week's “N.& Q,,” respecting 
the children of Sir R. Steele. He had two sons, 
namely, Richard and Eugene, both of whom died 
before their father ; and fwo daughters, Elizabeth 
and Mary, who survived him. 

In Ormerod’s Cheshire, an early pedigree of 
the Steeles of Weston, copied from Harleian 
MSS. 2040, f. 240, is published ; which is further 
extended, as relates to the collateral branches, 
in the reeords of Heralds’ College; where the 
marriage of Lord Chancellor Steele with Elizabeth 
Godfrey, in the pedigree of that family, is also 
entered. I have lately heard from my friend, 
Mr. Wm. Steele of Dublin, that Sir R. Steele's 
mother was a Miss Devereux, of the county of 
Wexford ; who is described by her son (Tatler, 
No. 181) as “a very beautiful woman, and of a 
noble spirit ~ : 

I should have stated in my former communica- 
tion, that I am indebted principally to Foss’s 
Judges of England, and the authorities therein 
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quoted, for the fxets relating to Lord Chancellor 
Steele. 
Dublin. 





Will your correspondent, Dr. Steere, have the | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Wa. Evw. Sreeve, M.D. | 


kindness to add, to the information he gives rela- | 


tive to this Irish Lord Chancellor, the date of his 
death, if recorded on his monument; and whe- 
ther the inscription gives any other, and what, 
particulars about him ? 

I presume Dr. STEELE means the port of Rom- 
ney, and not Romsey ; but I do not find that the 
Lord Chancellor was a Member of the Long 
Parliament of 1640 at all. What is your corre- 
spondent’s authority, on which he founds this 


information ? Epwarp Foss. 





It has always struck me as a strange and un- 
accountable thing, that there should have been 
any mystery in regard to the name of Sir Richard 
Steele's first wife. That she was known, after 
some fashion, to her successor, appears from the 


letter in which Miss Scurlock informs her mother | 


of her engagement to Steele, whom she goes on to 
describe as “the husband of the person whose 
funeral (she) attended.” And so Steele himself, 
in his letter to Mrs. Scurlock, the mother, tells 
her, in allusion to his means of living, of a certain 
estate in Barbados which had devolved upon 
him in right of his deceased wife. Nichols, the 
laborious and intelligent antiquary, who published 
an edition of Steele’s Letters, confesses that he 


was never able to discover the maiden name of 


the lady ; but he generously adds, that at least 
nothing is known against her reputation. In fact, 
that the concealment of her name was the result 
of mere accident. It is, however, known that she 
had succeeded unexpectedly to the Barbados 
estate in consequence of the death of her only 
brother, who had been captured by a French 
privateer on bis way to England, and died abroad. 
Steele, as a matter of course, soon got rid of the 
estate, the sale of which was negotiated by Row- 
land Tryon, his attorney, in 1708. 

I shall feel obliged to your correspondent, Dr. 
Sreeve of Dublin, for any further information 
respecting this lady, whom Nichols supposes to 
have been connected with some Kentish family. 

Rosert Reece. 





ANTHEM. 
(2™ §. xi. 367, 457, 491.) 


I am inclined to agree with R. J. Atuen and 
W., notwithstanding the erudition displayed by F. 
Cuance in deriving anthem from antiphon. 
remarks of ‘T. J. Bucxros, E. C. H., and Dr. 
Rimpavct are also deserving of much considera- 


| 





| 


} 


(2=¢ S. XIL. Aue. 3. "61, 


thems, Dublin, 1852 (Herbert), thus defines the 
word :— 

“A corruption of the Gr. “ Antiphon.” Originally a 
Psalm or Hymn (phoné), the verses of which were sung 
in alternation by opposite (anti) sides of the choir, as 
the Daily Psalms are now chanted in Cathedral Churches. 
At present it means any Hymn or Sacred Song. Some 
derive the term from Anti-hymn or Anthymn, which 
signifies nearly the same as Antiphon.” 

In Sir John Hawkins’ History of Music, vol. iii. 
pp. 250—258, we find an account of the origin of 
our English Anthems in the reign of Edward VI. 
concluding thus : — 

“To which species of harmony, for want of a better, the 
name ANTHEM, a corruption of ‘ Antiphon,’ was given.” 
In an article on “ Church Music,” in the London 
(Quarterly) Review for April, 1861, we read, 
p. 49:— 

“The English word ANrueM is, according to some, a 
corruption of the Greek avridwvos, through the Anglo- 
Saxon Antefen, and later, Antemp. It has also been 
derived, and perhaps more correctly, through the Anglo- 
Saxon word ANTHyMN, from avri and tmvos.” 


’ 


Again, in a note on p. 52 (op. cit.), it is stated : 

“The terms ANTHEM and ANTIPHON mean much alike; 
avri-tmvos referring to the method of singing the words, 
while dvri-¢ewvos had reference to the alternate vocal per- 
formance only.” 

Now this seems to me the correct account of 
the matter :—An antiphon is a musical term sig- 
nifying merely an alternate vocal performance : 
an anthem is an ecclesiastical term—a hymn, sung 
after the manner of the first Christians — (“ in- 
vicem,” Pliny tells us). In the substance of this 
F. Cuance agrees, while, strangely enough, he 
derives antem from antiphona, his conclusion being, 
“antem must, therefore, be divided ante-m, the m 
being all that is left of phona or gwv4.” I must 
confess I cannot see any trace of ¢wvi in the 
letter m, even by the most elaborate deduction ; 
and as to &v@vuvos being “a Greek word coined 
for the occasion,” of course it was, and so were a 
great many ecclesiastical terms both Greek and 
Latin. He speaks of “the only connexion be- 
tween anthem and anthymn” being “ that they are 
both compounded with dyr/, and both have the 
same signification.” Now I hold such connexion 
to be stronger than that existing between m in 
antem and phona or gwvh. It is scarcely fair to 
assume the Anglo-Saxon word anthymn to have 
been the creation of a pedant, anxious to display 
his learning. Johnson was no doubt dogmatic in 
assertion at times, but the occurrence of the 
phrase “Anthymns of Joy” in Barrow’s Ser- 
mons, published in 1678, would lead cne to sup- 
pose such to have been the common spelling of 
the word at that time. Perhaps those who have 


The | access to old collections of the words of anthems 


could give some information on that point. 


T. W. Betcuer, M.D. 


tion, Mr. Finlayson, in his Collection of An- Cork, 
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I cannot see anything in the quotation from 
Barrow’s Sermon to lead one to suppose that he 
meant to define an Anthem as a piece of music 
sung antiphonally. But the spelling used by Bar- 


AND QUEKIES. 


row shows that, like Dr. Johnson, he considered | 
that the word was derived from &y@vurves, and | 


should therefore be written anthymn. 

Certain it is that, whatever may formerly have 
been its signification and usage, the word now by 
no means necessarily conveys the idea of anti- 
phonal singing. 

Indeed, there are many anthems which consist 
altogether of full chorus, and even verse or solo 
patts are seldom sung from different sides of the 
choir; but, on the contrary, it is usual in many 
cathedrals for the choristers on each side to take 
the solo parts turn about on alternate days: so 
that the solos are sung “ ex parte Decani” one 
day, and “ Cantoris” the next. 

Indeed, with all deference to Dr. Rimpavurt7, 
whose authority on such a subject all will allow, 
I venture to assert that the only parts of our 
choral service which are really antiphonal, and as 
such entitled to the name of anthems (supposing 
the received derivation to be correct), are the 
(non-metrical) daily psalms and hymns which are 
sung antiphonally to a chant, and such other 
music as is arranged “ Cantoris” and “ Decani.” 

No doubt the word originally conveyed the 
meaning its derivation implied, and probably still 
retains it in the Roman ritual; but I think it 
must be admitted that it has lost that meaning in 
our English usage. 

The word does not occur inthe present autho- 
rised translation of the Bible (1611); and in the 
Prayer Book (1662), according to Green’s Con- 
cordance, it is to be found but three times, viz. : 

1. Rubric after the third Collect at Morning 
and Evening Prayer : — 

“ In Quires and Places, where they Sing, here fol- 

loweth the Anthem,” 

2. Rubric before the “ Venite” at Morning 
Prayer : — 

“@ Then shall be said or sung this Psa/m following : 

except on Easter-day, upon which another Anthem 
is appointed,” &c. 
3. Rubric before the Collect for Easter-day : — 
“{ At Morning Prayer, instead of the Psalm, ‘O come 
let us sing,’ &c., these Anthems shall be sung or 
said.” 

Now it is plain, that in the two latter places, 
the word must have a different meaning from its 
present one. For who ever heard of a modern 
anthem being “ said,” even admitting that word 
to mean “ plain song” ? 

And accordingly, I find prefixed to the Collec- 
tionof Anthems sung inthe Dublin Cathedrals, edited 
by the Rev. John Finlayson (a very creditable 
specimen of Irish typography), a definition of the 
term anthem; where, after giving the derivation 
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nearly as contained in Dr. Rimuautr’s reply, he 
adds: — 


“It may be proper to mention that the ‘Anthems,’ 
which on Easter Sunday morning are appointed to be 
used instead of the Venite, are so called from their being 
short sentences; the word ‘Anthems’ in this instance, 
by a peculiar usage, signifying ‘Texts,’ and not having 
reference to the way in which they should be ‘sung or 
said.’ ” 

In illustration of this view, I quote the follow- 
ing remarks from Dr. Jebb’s valuable work on 
the Choral Service : 

“ According to the use of the Church of E 1, the 
word Anthem, as employed in this place [ No. 1. men- 
tioned above, observe, not No. 3.], means a text or pas- 
sage from Scripture, or from the Liturgy, or a metrical 
Hymn set to ornate music; not after the manner of a 
chant, but to varied melodies.” 





In this sense it might be derived from ’Avd@nua, 
an “offering,” i.e. of praise of God. Or could 
there be some recondite allusion to that great 
Avd@eua, or commination, when Moses divided the 
Israelites on Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim, to 
curse and bless alternately ? Improbable as this 
appears, it must be admitted that it was a memor- 
able instance of antiphonal action. 

The weight of evidence, so ably adduced by 
Mr. Cuance, Mr. Bucktown, and F. C. H., is cer- 
tainly in favour of the received derivation from 
avr: (anti), and gwyrn (fonee) ; and it may, there- 
fore, seem rash on my part to offer another 
derivation. 

However, I venture to suggest that the word 
may be derived from avr (anti), and @eua (theme) 
—a subject handled from opposite sides. ‘This 
derivation is simpler and more obvious, and free 
from the phonetic difficulties of the other. 

Joun Risron Garstin, M.A. 

Merrion Street, Dublin. 


I will leave the controversy regarding the deri- 
vation of the word “anthem” to your correspon- 
dents more learned in etymology than myself, and 
will only remark that the best authorities I have 
been able to consult — viz. Dr. Hook, Rev. John 
Jebb, A. S. Stevens, Commentary on the Book of 

Yommon Prayer, Wheatly’s Common Prayer, edi- 
tors of Parish Choir, and others, quite agree with 
your esteemed correspondent Dr. Rimsaurr ; 
but wish to ask information as to the meaning of 
the word. In King Edward VI.’s Prayer Book, the 
two collects in the Service for the Visitation of 
the Sick, “ Remember not Lord,” &c., and “ O 
Saviour of the world” were called anthems; like- 
wise the preacher's text was at the time of the 
Reformation called the anthem. 

Neither these two collects nor the text of the 
sermon can ever have been intended to be sung. 
Query, In what sense is the word anthem used 
before these passages ? L. F. L. 
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MUTILATION AND DESTRUCTION OF SEPUL- 
CHRAL MONUMENTS. 


(2™* S, xi. 424; xii. 12, 49.) 


Your correspondent Imratrens has been before | 


hand with me in publishing a suggestion I have 
long intended to bring before the public, either in 
the pages of a review, or in a pamphlet devoted to 
the purpose. I am glad that my intention has 
been thus anticipated, for such records are disap- 


erin ailw. « ‘re is b > wa whic 
pearing daily, and there is but one way by which 


their destruction can be stayed. 

The proposed act of parliament should “pro- 
vide —_— 

1. That a fit person be appointed in each dis- 
trict to copy all sepulchral inscriptions at present 
existing in churches, chapels, burial-grounds, and 
all other places of human sepulture whatsoever. 

2. That such copies be made in duplicate: one 
copy to be deposited in the office of the Registrar- 
General for births, deaths, and marriages, to be 
always open for public use, subject to such regu- 
lations as apply to other documents in that office ; 
the other copy to be deposited with the registers 


of the church, chapel, or burial-ground where the | 


inscriptions exist. In cases where there are no 
such registers, the copy to be deposited in the 


same custody as the registers of the parish where | 


the inscriptions are situate.* 
3. That it be the duty of the ministers of all 


churches and chapels, and all persons having 


charge of burial-grounds, to send yearly, between | 


the first and the thirty-first day of January to the 
office of the Registrar-General, copies of all inscrip- 
tions that shall have been put up in such churches, 
chapels, or burial-grounds during the past year, 
and also to enter the same in a book to be pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

4. That no churchwarden, rector, vicar, or 
curate, or any other person whatsoever do perma- 
nently remove any tombstone from any church, 
chapel, or burial-ground without the necessity of 
such a course being shown to, and permission 


given by, some civil authority + (to be by the act | 
provided); and that in case of permission being | 


granted for their removal, the inscriptions be 
printed in full in the county newspaper, at the ex- 
pence of the p irish or of the persons interested in 
their removal. 

5. That in case of temporary removal being 
necessary, such removal do not take place without 
an order being first granted by the said civil 
authority ; before the granting of which order the 
churchwardens or other persons in the like place 
of trust and authority shall sign an engagement 


. hii sroml . . . . 
Chis applies to ruined churches, som« private burial- 
rounds, br 





or isses, and other monuments in museums, and 
probably to the gravestones of murderers and suicides, 

+ The Secretary of State for the Home Department, or 
the Justices of the Peace in Quarter Session, 
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| that they will, within a given period, return the 

tombstones to their places, and will, during the 
| time of their removal, cause all due care to be 
taken for their preservation. 

The word tom/stone in the two last clauses to 
be understood to include all effigies, coats of arms, 
and all other memorials of the dead in whatever 
material they may be executed, even when unac- 
companied by any verbal inscription. 

The above is but a crude and informal sketch 
of what such an act of parliament should comprise. 
It is wanting, indeed, in most of the essentials of 
an act, except verbosity; but, I conceive, that it 
shadows forth, if it does not embody, the form of 
legislation that is required. 

The kind of persons who ought to be employed 
to make the copies, the size of the districts, and 
many other matters of detail need not be discussed 
now. It is obvious that the transcriber must be a 
person not only of liberal education, but also pos- 
sessing that kind of knowledge which fits him to 
read the contracted Latin, and uncouth English of 
our early inscriptions. 

| [I shall be glad to receive communications on 
this subject from persons taking an interest in 
| it, who have facts to communicate or suggestions 
| to make. Epwarp Peacock. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


You are indeed doing a great service in drawing 
| attention to this subject ; it is very strange that a 
matter of such importance, and at the same time 
of such frequent occurrence, has so long escaped 
exposure. Perhaps you will allow me to add my 
mite of information to the heap. 

Some years ago I was seeking in the chureh- 
yard of an old parish in the north of England 
for some ancient tomb-stones belonging to my 
own family, and was surprised and grieved at 
not being able to find any, except of a much more 
recent date than those I was most anxious to see, 
and which I knew were in existence but a few 
years before. As these stones were among the 
very oldest in the church-yard, I mentioned the 
fact to the vicar, with whom I had the pleasure 
of being personally acquainted; and upon my 
expressing a fear that they had, in some unac- 
countable way, disappeared, he replied very 
coolly, “ nothing is more probable, for it is a rule 
with us to destroy the oldest stones, to make room 
for the new™!! 

I was in that same church-yard at a subse- 
quent period, and I observed that a flat head- 
stone, with a Latin inscription, which had often 
attracted my attention when a child, had disap- 
peared entirely. This belonged to a family of 
respectability that no longer resided in the parish. 
Exactly over the place were some new grave- 
stones, surrounded by a massive iron railing. In 
speaking of the disappearance of the well-re- 
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membered Latin inscription to a gentleman of the 
place, he told me, that an influential person in 
the neighbourhood wished to have a family vault, 
as near the chancel window as possible; this hap- 
pened to be the site of the stone in que stion, but 
of course it was sacrificed to the fancy of this 
wealthy Goth!! W hen aclergyman, whom we 
may suppose to have some pride in the anti- 
quities of his church, can coolly consent to such 
atrocities, can we wonder that so many valuable 
relics of the past are barbarously destroyed ? 

It may be diflicult in some cases, especially in 
crowded parishes, to preserve stones and monu- 
ments from disappearing in the course of time. I 
speak of those at present existing. But it appears 
to me, nothing can be more easy than effectually 
to preserve every inscription that for the future 
may be put on stone or tablet, by the followiog 
plan: — 

As no stone or monument can be erected, nor 
any inscription added to any old one, without the 
consent of the clergyman, who for that privilege 
receives a fee, I propose that each church should 
have a “Registry of Inscriptions,” in which a 
certified verbatim and literatim copy of every in- 
scription should be written at the time when such 
fee is paid, It would then have the same validity 
as the register of baptisms or deaths, and it would 
place it beyond the power of any ill-natured or 
interested person of destroying evidence, in many 
cases of such immense value. 

It is possible that many families might begin 
by having all memorials inserted in this “Re- 
sister,” for which a reasonable fee ought to be 
paid, and thus taking care that whatever is now 
in existence should be preserved ; for we must re- 
member that, in some cases, inscriptions on damp 


or perishable materials, &c., fail in the course of 


time, to be legible. 

I just remember being much shocked last year, 
in visiting the old church of St. Mary’s, Scar- 
borough. At the foet of the steps by which it is 
entered from the north, there is a mutilated brass. 
I very much doubt whether it was in its original 
position ; at least a person with any love for an- 
tiquity would not have left it there; for had 
architect or clergyman tried to have put it where 
preservation was impossible, and destruction cer- 
tain, no better place could have been found. 
The thousands of footsteps that must pass Cver it 


every year, will soon obliterate every trace of 
HI. E. WiiKinson., | 


inscription or figure. 


r ee 
The judicious remarks of your correspondent 


Mr. Peacock (2? S. xii. 12.), on the subject of 


the perishing memorials of the dead in the nume- 
rous churches and graveyards of our country, are 
especially applicable in the case of large towns ; 
wh re, since the establishment of cemeteries, all 
intramural burials have now ceased. In this town, 
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for instance, we have a large parish (St. Mary's), 
the registers of which, some fifty years ago, were 
totally destroyed by fire, —the only remaining 
of those buried there are to be sought 
from the thickly-strewn headstones in the exten- 
sive burying-ground surrounding the church. Two 
other parishes, All Saints and St. John’s, have 
detached graveyards, full of memorials of the past 
generation: the latter having been united with 
another parish and the old place of sepulture, 
long since deserted. I know not what the pro- 
posal of the Society of Antiquaries in 1858, al- 
luded to by Mr. Peacock, may have been; but 
it has long seemed to me desirable that some steps 
should be taken by gentlemen favourable to the 
study of antiquities: say, by the formation of 
local associations for the purpose of preserving 
the fleeting records in our churches and church- 
yards ; giving the names and dates of every in- 
scription so far as intelligible, and placing the 
same in perpetual preservation for future genera- 
tions. In the places above indicated, many of 
the slabs are so worn and faded as to be scarcely 
readable ; while others of the middle and close of 
the seventeenth century are still fresh, and but 
little impaired. I would willingly cooperate with 
any who may be desirous of initiating such a 
movement in this neighbourhood. And if the 
plan were adopted in other towns and rural dis- 
tricts where the registers, from various causes, 


records 


| have ceased to afford the testimony desired, a 


fund of valuable information would be created ; 
and the existence of such associations would also 
afford opportunity for the collection and preserv- 
ation of coins, and other relics of the past, pos- 
sessing any topographical interest, and which may 
serve to enhance the labours of the local historian. 
Mutual cooperation, for a common object, would 
thus lighten and relieve the often toilsome path 


| of those who devote their time and talents to the 


compilation of historical and archzological me- 
morials of the locality in which they reside, and 
very much remains yet to be done in this way for 
many towns rich in hidden stores of information 
that wait the revealing hand of the faithful chroni- 
cler with the aids I have indicated. 

As being not remotely conn cted with this sub- 
ject, permit me to place on record the fact, that 
Southampton has at last discharged a debt of 
honour and gratitude she has too long owed to 
“her most distinguished son” — “the great and 
good” Dr. Isaac Watts; and effectually removed 
the stigma hitherto resting on the town that gave 


| him birth, that no memorial has existed to mark 


| 


that fact and the esteem in which he is held by 
all classes of men. A beautiful statue of Sicilian 
marble, on a pedestal of polished granite, on which 
are bas-reliefs of the first named material illus- 
trating the most prominent features of his cha- 
racter and attainments—altogether a noble work 
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of art, some twenty feet in height, the statue | ples of which will be found in Lower’s excellent 


itself being eight feet —now graces one portion of 
the public grounds in this town, named from this 
circumstance the “ Watts’ Park.” It was inau- 
gurated, under the most favourable auspices, by 
the Right Hon. Earl of Shaftesbury, on Wednes- 
day, 17th July; being the 187th anniversary of 
the Doctor's birth-day, and the ceremony was 
assisted by the leading ministers of religion, ac- 
companied by the civie functionaries of the town, 
and other bodies, —all classes uniting together on 
the occasion, and evincing their cordial sympathy 
and cooperation in the event. The sculptor, R. 
C. Lueas, Esq., of Chilworth Tower, near this 
town, also executed the statue of Dr. Johnson at 
Lichfield ; and this later effort of his genius was 
characterised by one of the speakers of the day, 
“as one of the most beautiful specimens of genius, 
of artistic skill, of propriety of adaptation, that 
has ever come from the hands of a sculptor.” 
An interesting summary of the life and labours of 
Dr. Watts, the prize poems composed for the 
occasion, and the programme of the proceedings, 
has been published under the appropriate title of 
Memorials commemorative of the inauguration, 
by our enterprising fellow-townsman Mr. ‘I’. G. 
Gutch, bookseller, 154, High Street; and is 
accompanied by views of the statue on all sides, 
and other points of interest connected with it. 
Other engagements, including a svirée attended 
by gentlemen from Grantham, Ipswich, and other 
places, combined to render the day one of the 
most pleasant and memorable in the annals of the 
town; and also as marking an era in the nation’s 
progress towards a just recognition of the claims 
of character, as the truest basis of reward and 
merit, and the display of right feeling in render- 
ing a tribute to truth and goodness so long with- 
held. Henny W. S. Tayror. 
Southampton. 





DEEDS WITH STRINGS AND SEALS. 
(2"* S. xii. 9.) 


| custom. 


In reply to the inquiry of Z. Z., I would sug. | 


gest that the probable reason for the almost uni- 
versal use of seals on deeds was that by far the 
larger proportion of people in earlier days were 
unable to sign their names even. 
this that caused the 
readier with the sword than with the pen—to seal 
their deeds, and thus the seal being an essential 
part of the document, if it were torn off, the latter 
was considered to be cancelled. 
cient seals bore various devices according to the 
faney of the owner, but it was not until the reign 
of Richard I. that armorial bearings were used. 


work, Curiosities of Heraldry. 1s Z. Z. correct 
in stating that seals were used by the Anglo- 
Saxons on legal documents? Blackstone states, 
on the authority of “all our ancient historians,” 
that the reverse was the case, deeds being then 
executed by signing the name with a cross pre- 
fixed; those unable to write making a cross only, 
which latter custom is in use at the present time. 
Lord Coke in his Jnstitufes mentions a charter of 
King Edwyn, dated a.p. 956, to which was affixed 
the seal of the king, and also that of Elfwinus, 
Bishop of Winchester; but, as Blackstone ob- 
serves, even if this be a genuine document, “it 
does not follow that this was the usdge among 
the whole nation.” Lord Coke also states that 
the charter of King Offa, whereby he gave the 
Peter-pence, was under seal. Edward the Con- 
fessor’s charter to Westminster Abbey is under 
seal, but then he had been educated in Nor- 
mandy. The Normans, on their settlement in 
this country, introduced their mode of executing 
formal documents, and from that time signing was 
not necessary to the due execution of a deed, 
until the Act 29 Car. II. ¢. 3 revived the Saxon 
The reason of the seal being attached to 
the deed by means of a string is, | apprehend, 
because the wax used was soft, and the only mode 
of fixing it was by pressing a lump round a cord or 
strip of parchment. The marks of fingers are 
apparent on most seals of this description. In 
addition to European nations, and those mentioned 
by Z. Z., seals were in use among the Jews and 
Persians, as we learn from various passages in the 
Holy Bible. J. A. Px. 


ee ee ee 


EDGAR FAMILY. 

(2"@ §. ix. 248, 334, 373, 415, 451; x. 274.) 

Mr. J. D. Epear, having obligingly thrown 
some additional light on the imperfectly chroni- 
cled history of the above family, I am induced to 
offer a few more remarks on the subject. 

Mr. Epear alludes to my correction of J. F. 
N. H.’s Note, in No. 451; but he seems not to 
have discriminated between my refutation of 4 


| portion of J. F. N. IL.’s statement and my corree- 
| tion of another. 


It was certainly | 
Normans —a nation ever | 


The more an- | 


In later times a monogram, badge, motto, or rebus | 


containing the name of the owner was frequently 


substituted ; many curious and interesting exam- 


[ did not intend to deny the general statement 
of J. F. N. H., that the Edgars of Auchingram- 
mont were a branch of Wedderly, for the fol- 
lowing reasons : — 

1. There is no complete (or even complete in 
one line) pedigree of the Wedderly, or Kethick 
families. ‘The estate of Wedderly descended to 
the late Admiral Edgar, as heir in tail. On a re- 
Terence to the Commissariat of Lauder, &c., where 
the wills of some of the Edgars of Wedderly, in 
the seventeenth century, are recorded, it is at 
once seen that there have been extensive offshoots 
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which have never, so far as I am aware, been | 
traced by any private individual, and certainly not | 
by the Scottish heralds, unless perhaps there were 
such genealogies amongst the older heraldic re- 
isters, which were destroyed. 

2. Of the two branches, Kethick and Polland, 
there is no direct proof in an uninterrupted line, 
based on authentic records, of their descent from 
Wedderly ; and, therefore, it scarcely follows that 
the representative of the latter should also, as 
such, succeed on a failure of the line to the repre- 
sentation of either of the others. 

3. In the case of the Wedderly succession there 
is only the record, from general inquisitions, of 
the heir of entail; and, therefore, although Ad- 
nmiral Edgar was the last recognised “ Wedderly,” 
there is no proof whatever that there may not 
have been descendants, in the male line, of the 
numerous cadets of the family in ihe sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries alone, who only failed to be 
recognised as such from the absence of the only 
proof of the descent of the Admiral himself, viz. 
the succession to real estate. 

4. It has been the practice in Scotland to re- 
cognise a prescriptive right to bear certain arms ; 
and there is proof, not only that the Edgars of 
Auchingrammont bore the arms of Wedderly, but 
that they were never challenged in doing so, from 
certainly the commencement of the last century. 
Some remarkable antique heir-looms were also 
preserved in this family; and so early as the mid- 
dle of last century they purchased, for a younger 
son, an estate in Jamaica, to which they gave the 
name of Wedderly ; and that too at a period when, 
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This Edgar was named Peter, and he married 
the only child of the Rev. John Hay, the minister 
of Peebles; and was father of Lady Raeburn, 
whose first husband was a Count Leslie of Dean- 
haugh, and whose daughter married the last Vere 
of Stonebyres. 

Peter Edgar lived at Marchfield, near Edin- 
burgh; and had an only son John, who died s. p. 

I have trespassed to this extent on the patience 
of your correspondents in order, while attempting 
further elucidations, to correct any misapprehen- 
sion of my meaning in No. 451; and to suggest, 
that, though I do not question the fact that Mr. 
Enear has, up to the present moment, made good 
his claim to be a representative of Wedderly, he 
may not be sole representative. And indeed, after 
all, his may be only an interim representation; an 
inference sufficiently justified by the imperfection 
of the evidence, pro or con: the reference in the 
herald’s book, to Thomas Edgar of Glasgow, being 
only a marginal note, unsupported by any other 
proof direct or collateral. 1 do not mean to say 
that there was not some unexplained presumptive 
proof; but, in justice to J. F. N. H., I think it 
should be explained that, with the exception of 
the marginal reference in question, there is an 


| equally strong presumption that the correctness 


without some connection with the Berwickshire 
family, they would scarcely, from published in- | 


formation, have selected such a name in preference 
to any other. Handasyde Edgar, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and married to a Miss Simpson of 
Bounty Hall ‘(of Lord Kenyon’s family), and who 
died early in the present century, bore the Wed- 
derly arms; as did also his father of Auchingram- 
mont. The latter was born in 1698; and married 


in 174— (2 or 3) his kinswoman, also an Edgar, | 


and the daughter of James Edgar, W.S. of Edin- 
burgh ; whose signature is still to be seen in the 
public records of the time, at baptisms, &c., asso- 
ciated with that of Pringle, of Tharpillan, and 
various Berwickshire gentlemen then residing in 
Edinburgh. > 

‘The late Miss Edgar, of Auchingrammont, died 
possessed of an inheritance of ancient ground rents 
in the Barony of Broughtoun, and the heir-looms 
before mentioned. 

The brother of Edgar, of Auchingrammont, 
about the commencement of the last century, was 
factor to the Earl of Selkirk (and I may here men- 
tion, that Auchingrammont adjoins the grounds 
of the Duke of Hamilton, at Hamilton, who was 
a cadet of a ducal house attached to the Stewarts). 


of Auchingrammont’s claims were equally pro- 
bable. 

Families often lose their birthright through the 
supineness of their members, or the absence of a 
real estate. Spar. 

China, May 23, 1861. 





Axuprineton, Sussex (2™ §. xi. 499; xii. 38.) 
—It is strange that the newspaper story of the 
decennial doubling of the population of Aldring- 
ton should not have been sooner detected and 
contradicted, particularly as the paragraph has 
appeared, I believe, in the Brighton papers, as 
well as others. But the statement quoted by W. 
H. from the Population Tables of 1851 also calls 
for correction. It is said that, “ Owing to the 
gradual encroachment of the sea, the church 
and village of Aldrington have been destroyed.” 
But, whilst the gradual encroachment of the sea 
upon the chalk cliffs of the Sussex coast is noto- 
rious, and particularly on the ancient town of 
Brighthelmstone itself, it is by no means so evident 
that the sea has encroached upon the shingly 
beach of Aldrington (situated at some distance 
westward of the chalk), and the appearance is 
rather to the contrary ; and, whatever causes may 
have led to the disappearance of the old village, 
the church at least was not destroyed by the sea, 
as its ruins still exist in the fields at the distance 
of half a mile or more from the shore. (See the 
Rev. Arthur Hussey’s Notes on the Churches of 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, 1852, 8vo, p. 184.) 
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It is, in fact, one of the many churches which 
were thickly strewn on this coast in early times, 
that in modern days are surrounded by so scanty 
a population that one wonders they were ever 
erected. The adjoining parish of Hongleton has 
a population little more numerous, and though 
its church is perfect, it is not in ordinary use. 
Probably at the time when the Weald of Sussex 
was densely wooded, the open country near the 
coast was really much more thickly peopled than 
in modern days. J. G. Nicnots. 

Brighton. 


Joun Fisner, Bisuor or Exeter anp SA.is- 
bury (2™ §S. xii. 45.) — With reference to this 
prelate, see Lives of the Bishops of Exeter, re- 
cently published by the late Rev. Dr. George 
Oliver. Dr. Oliver says: — 

“Shortly after Dr. Fisher's consecration at Lambeth 
on 24th July, 1803, King George III. appointed him to 
superintend the education of his royal grand-daughter, 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales. Of this responsible 
charge he acquitted himself with exemplary propriety 
and credit. To mark the royal approbation, he was 
translated to Salisbury.” 

Dr. Oliver adds : — 

“ The worthy Prelate died at his house, Seymour Street, 
London, on 8 May, 1825, aged 76, and was interred in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor.” 

Joun Maciean. 

Hammersmith. 


Portrait or CoLtumpus (2 S, xi. 411, 412.) 
—The following is a description of the portrait 
mentioned as above, and hanging in the Senate 
Chamber, Albany, N. Y.: 

It is painted on wood, the size of the picture 
inside the frame being 24 x 194 inches. 

The portrait is three-quarter, the left side in 
front. Head small. The face is also three- 
quarter; oval in shape; complexion brunette, 
inclined to ruddy; age about 27. 

Hair dark auburn, short and curling, with a 
“ cowlick ” in the centre of the forehead. 

Forehead low and feebly marked. 

Eyes not well open, without expression ; colour 
of the iris, very dark hazel, if not black. 

Eyebrows well parted, slightly arched. 

Nose prominent, straight, and not aquiline, but 
broad and high between the eyes. 

Mouth smal!, lips thin, drawn down 
corners, and sharply defined. 

Chin prominent and pointed. 

Ears low on the head. 

A small white crimped frill, or ruff, surrounds 
the neck. 

Dress, a black velvet tunic with scolloped 
sleeves gathered at the wrist in a plain tight band, 
and terminating there with a narrow white lace 
ruffle. The lining of the tunic is red, and shows 
through the scollops. 

The right hand holds a mariner’s compass with 


at the 
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- 
a moveable card, all in a brass, or bronze, box, 


The deft hand is extended, and rests on a table. 
The back-ground of the figure consists of a 
dark purple curtain, discovering through an open 


widow on the left side of the picture, a view of 


a castle, walled town and harbour, with vessels 
in the foreground or harbour. ‘The town seems 
to be on the side of a hill backed by mountains. 
On the panel beneath the window is the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 
« Ano 1592. [2] 


. 23.” 


No engraving has ever been made from this 
portrait, as far as I know, or can learn. 
E. B. O'CaLtaGguay. 
Albany, N. Y., 4th July, 1861. 


Roseserry Torrine (2" S. xii. 47.) may have 
been so called to distinguish it from some other 
Topping, a name which would translate either 
the “top meadow,” or the “top or summit.” 
Ros, ross, rose in some local names refers to the 
flower ; as in Rosedale, Rosedon, and the Bavarian 
names Rossbrun, Rosshaupten, Rosenheim; and 
the local surnames Rosenbaum, Rosenberg, Rosen- 
holm, Rosenthal, Rosenmiiller. In local names in 
Great Britain, ros, ross, rose, rhés, is generally of 
Celtic origin. In Cornwall it comes from the 
Cornish rose, rds, a valley, as in Jtdskilly, the grove 
in the valley; Rdsvean, the little valley; Ros- 
warne, the valley of alder-trees, &c. In Wales it is 
from the Welsh rhos, a moor, or coarse highland. 
Carlisle renders it, a mountain meadow, a moist 
large plain, a marsh. The Irish and Gaelic word 
ros signifies a promontory, isthmus ; in Irish also, 
a plain, arable land, a grove, a wood. Carlisle 
says that in local names in Ireland it means “ the 
site of a house, town, or harbour peculiarly agree- 
able by the prospect thence ;” but Roscommon is 
by some rendered “ Coeman’s marsh.” He says 
also that ross or rhdés, in Scottish records, means 
also a mountain meadow, a marsh; also a district. 
Again, ros, in Bretagne, is the Bas Bret. ros, (pl. 
rosyon), which Le Gonidec translates 
“tertre couverte de fougere ou de bruyére.” 
There is Roskoff, “tertre du forgeron”; Ros- 
porden, Rosmadek, Roscanvel, Rospez, and last, 
but not least, Rostrenen. R. S. Cuarnocs. 


rosion, 


Would the contributor of this interesting Query 
favour me by turning to 2™ §. viii. 483, he will 
there find a question as to the words burgh, borough, 
and bury, which has not yet been answered, and 
on which I think it probable he may be able to 
throw some light. Could he also give me the 
name of the family, the subject of the following 
legend? It is said that, at the birth of the heir 
to a person of distinction in Yorkshire, it was pro- 
phesied that the child would live a short time, 
and would be drowned on such a day. When 
this “ Ides of March” arrived, a servant was sent 
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to the very top of this hill with the child, with 
instructions not to stir all day ; the parties feel- 
ing sure the whole country must be drowned by 
a second deluge before any water could reach the 
summit of such a mount. ‘The legend says the 


“nurse laid the child on the grass and fell asleep. 


In the mean time a very small spring welled out 

close to the child’s face and drowned it. A friend 

is collecting different legends and traditions of 

English families, and would be glad of an an- 

swer. A. A, 
Poets’ Corner. 


Spurs In THE House or Commons (2" S. xii. 
37.)—Has not Mr. Woopwarp mistaken Sir J. 
Lawrence’s meaning when he says knights of the 
shire and military officers may alone wear spurs 
in Parliament? By “ Milita:y members” Sir J. 
seems to mean those who sit in the military ca- 
pacity of Knights. Officers in the army, if repre- 
senting boroughs, must surely rank as burgesses 
only. If Mr. Mewsnvurn should attend the last 
act of a county election, he would find the sword 
and spurs still in use. Fr. 2. 


The late allusion in “N. & Q.” to “Spurs in 
the House of Commons” brings to my recollec- 
tion a matter of a very different character, rela- 
tive to the subject of spurs. Many years ago I 
happened to be with a friend in what is called the 
castle (that is, the jail) of Lancaster. 


spurs, and on our entering the debtor's side of | 


the jail, we were immediately surrounded by a 


demanded money in so rude ard clamorous a 
style, that we were glad to make our escape. 
Can any of your readers say what was meant by 
this? and whether the same thing would happen 
now in any English jail ? 

I may notice that if any one wearing spurs 
enters the Court of Session here, the door-keepers 
exact from him a fine of 5s., because they say the 
spurs may tear the lawyer’s gowns. A gentleman 
who was subjected to this demand, said he had 
no objection to pay, but that he knew no place 
where spurs were more required. 5. 

Edinburgh. 


‘ 


Baarp or Baarpse: Esneka or Snex (2" S. 
x1. 486.) — The following is a translation from 
Dr. Jacob van Lennep’s Zeemans- Woordeboek 
(Amsterdam, Gebr. Binger, 1856), p. 17: - 

_* Baartse, a kind of war-vessel, used amongst the Dutch 
in the 16th century, and earlier. In the Gueldrish war, 
anno 1518, those of Hoorn and the villages adjacent, 
wishing to protect their coasts, built such a Buurise of 
unusual dimensions, with very high spars, and towering 
above all other ships. In olden times the corporations 


of the Voetboghe (cross-bow) and of the Handboghe (long 


bow) at Amsterdam had to keep two daardsen, with all 
appurtenances, for the service of the town, and this as a 
kind of requital for the license given them in 1480, of 
fishing in the gouden water,the Inner and Outer-Amstel, 


citing any authority. 
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as far as the town-freedom went. See deed of gift in 
Wagenaar’s Amsterdam, vol. vi. Book 1. Appendix A.” 


As for Esneka it is monk’s Latin, from Snek, 
dim. Snecke, the Frisian term for what the Dutch 
would call a schuit, a common boat. The affinity 
with the German Schuecke, a snail, is obvious. 

Joun H, van Lenner. 
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Zeyst, July 22, 1861. 

Isapetia, Countess oF GLoucester (2™ S, xi, 
519.)—If H. S. G. will refer to Mume’s History 
of England, chap. x. he will find that the Coun- 
tess of Gloucester — John Lackland’s first wife— 
is there called Avisa. Hume, probably, like Mr. 
WituiaMs, relied on the authority of Matthew 
Paris. It is now pretty clear that Matthew Paris 
was in error. But I cannot consider that any 
apology is due from Mr. Wuitxiams for having 
brought the matter forward. On the contrary, | 
think he has done good service. For if it had 
not been for the discussion that has taken place 
in your columns, historians might have gone on 
for centuries longer, some calling the Countess 
Hawise, and others Jsabella, the reading public, 
all the while, like H. 8. G., not knowing that there 
was any doubt upon the subject. Memor. 


Issue or Arcuneisuorp CRANMER AND OF HIS 
Brorurer Joun (2™ S. iv. 68.) — I had the plea- 


He wore | Sure of copying for the New England Historical 


and Genealogical Register for July, 1859, a pe di- 
gree preserved at Cambridge, Mass., duly authen- 


. c - =e , a2 hile Somersett.” of the 
crowd of them, who pointed to the articles, and | tic ated by é John Phi cpott, omersett,” of the 
| Nortons of Sharpenhow, co. Bedford. 


It is there 
said that Thomas Norton of Sharpenhow married 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Cranmer, the arch- 
bishop; and, secondly, Alice, daughter of his 
brother Edmond. A cousin of this Thomas Nor- 
ton was William Norton, two of whose grandsons 
removed to New England, where the family still 
Is the elder branch still known ? 


W. UL. Wuirmore. 


Port Louis, Mauritius, June 3, 1861, 


continues. 


Parisu Tor (2™ S. vii. 336.) — The explana- 
tion given, is a mere dictum of Steevens’s without 
; As your able correspon- 
dent says, it is not alluded to in Strutt; and, I 
believe, is not to be found in any other author. 
If such a thing was formerly “kept in every vil- 
lage,” surely there would be some notice of such 
a custom. After all, does a “parish top” mean 
only a larger one than ordinary, big enough for a 
whole parish, or, as a “churchwarden’s pipe,” 
means only one of greater capacity than usual ? 

- A.A 

Poets’ Corner. 

xi. 438.) 
refers to 
The arms 


ARMs GRANTED By James I. (2"*S. 
—Auementations such as IrnuRIEL 
were not granted to foreigners only. 
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of Aston (now quartered by Hoghton, Baronet), 
augmented with a canton or, thereon a rose 
and thistle impaled proper. Py. P. 


are 


Erigkam on Sueersuanks (2™ §. xii. 68.) — 
Mr. Sheepshanks, the Proctor of Corpus Christi, 
isa myth. No one of the name of Sheepshanks 
ever was Proctor of this University. The epigram 


referred to was made on a Mr. Sheepshanks of 


Jesus College. On some occasion he pronounced 
satire like satyr. For this grievous offence he 
was punished by this epigram : — 
“ The satyrs of old were satyrs of note 

With the head of a man they'd the shanks of a goat; 

But the satyr of Jesus all satyrs surpasses, 

Whilst his shanks are a sheep’s, his head is an ass’s.” 

It is clear, even from W. H. Overatt’s imper- 
fect version of the epigram, that it was made on 
a person of Jesus College. 

William Sheepshanks, of Jesus College, was 
B.A, 1814, M.A. 1817. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

The history and version of this epigram, as I 
have always heard it, is as follows : — Mr. S., it 
seems, had written safyrs instead of satires in pro- 
posing some exercise from Juvenal, on a paper, 
which was exhibited in the hall of his College ; 
whereupon the ou 2 soon made its appearance 
in the following form : 

“ The Satyrs of old were Satyrs of note, 

With the head of a man, and the shanks of a goat; 

But the Satyrs of Jesus these Satyrs surpass, 

With the shanks of a sheep, and the head of an ass.’ 

C. W. 

Ancient Musicat Noration (2" S. xii. bi 
Grecory will find all the information he desires 
in the Prefaces to Harmonies to the Hymnal noted, 
edited by Rev. Thomas Helmore, London (No- 
vello) ; and Harmonies to the Psalter noted, by the 
same. More extensive information on the same 
subject, and on the whole system of ancient church 
music, he will find in Explanation of the Church 
Modes, by C. C. Spencer, London (Novello) ; 
Book of ‘Common Pr ayer, by W. Dyce, Esq., 
London (Burns); The Choral Responses and 
Litanies of the Church of England, by the Rev. 
J. Jebb, vol. (Bell), vol. ti. (Cocks & Co.); 
and especially in the excellent articles on the sub- 
ject contributed to the Parish Choir, London 


(Harrison). L. F. L 


This mode of notation occurs in some of the 
service books ad usum Sarum. It is explained and 
illustrated in Martini’s Storia del Musica, four 
volumes 4to, Bologna, 1757, and in many other 
works. The most familiar that I have met with 
is, Considérations sur le Chant Ecclé siastique par 
C. H. Vervoitte, Maitre de Chapelle de Rouen, 
1857, now of Paris. It contains fac-similes of the 
most ancient notation without lines, 


as that of 


| 








Verona of the tenth century, and that of the Im- 
peri: al Library at Vienna ; ‘and the double nota- 
tion in the Antiphonale of Montpellier (tenth 
century), and numerous other specimens of an- 
cient music. ‘The most ancient musical notation, 
is that of the Jews. Examples of this are given 
in the Preface to the Hebrew Bible by Jablonski, 
Berlin, 1699, converted into modern musical notes. 
It becomes an interesting inquiry, whether the 
early converts to Christianity from Judaism in- 
troduced their favourite Hebrew chants and melo- 
dies into the Christian public worship? The 
learned and amiable chanter, M. Vervoitte, is 
searching into this subject, and will be thankful 
for any information that may be transmitted to 
him. I have a few original specimens of very 
ancient chants on vellum, both with and without 
lines, probably of the eighth century. 

GEoRGE Orron, 

Spruce (2™ S. xi. 486.)—The word spruce has, 
no doubt, been used as a corruption of Borussia, 
or Prussia. But in that sense it has no relation 
whatever to spruce-beer. The derivation and 
meaning of this latter expression is shown in the 
following extract, from a note in p. 114 of my 
edition of Gerrit de Veer’s Three Voyages by the 
North-east, published by the Hakluyt Society in 
1853 :— 

“ From a very early period a decoction, in beer o 
water, of the leaf-buds (gemma seu turiones) of the Nor 
way spruce-fir (Abies excelsa), as well as of the silver 
fir (Abies picea), has been used, formerly more than at 
present, in the countries bordering on the Baltic Sea, in 
scorbutic, rheumatic, and gouty complaints. See Mag- 
neti Bibliotheca Pharmaceutico- Medica, vol. i. p.2 ; Phar- 
macopeia Borussica (German translation by Dulk), 3rd 
edit., vol. i. p. 796; Pereira, Elements of Materia Medica, 
3rd edit., vol. ii. p. 1182. 

“ These leaf-buds are commonly called in German 
sprossen, andin Dutch jopen; whence the beer brewed 
therefrom at Dantzig, cerevisia dantiscana, as it is styled 
in the Amsterdam Latin version [of De Veer’s work } of 
1598, acquired the appellations of sprossenbier and jopen- 
bier: of the former of which the English name, spruce 
beer, is merely a corruption.” 

Cuaries Bee. 

Bekesburne, 

Brunet, Manver Lieraire (1* S. xii. 
494.)—The omission in this work, noticed by In- 
DAGATOR, has been supplied in the new edition, 
in which full particulars will be found respecting 
Robert Brown's Prodromus Flore Nove Hol- 
landie. J. Macray. 


Puanician Com (2° §S. v. 392, 498.)—In the 
Report just presented to the Emperor of the 
French by M. Ernest Renan, of his Scientific 
Mission to the East, it is stated that among the 
articles found in excavating the tombs were some 
“bonnes monnaies & Iégendes Phéniciennes.” 
The excavations were made in the vicinity of the 
Cavern Mughiret Abloun (Cavern of Apollo). 
Lady Hester St: mnhope, during her residence im 
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the East, misled by the dreams of some searchers 
after hidden treasures of a different kind, had 
caused diggings to be made in the same cavern, 
From so distinguished an oriental scholar as M. 
Renan, the world will no doubt soon obtain all 
possible information respecting the newly-found 
Pheenician coins. J. Macray. 
Oxford. 


Rocers THe Martyr (1" S. v. 247, 307, 508, 
§22.) — There is a large and respectable family 
in New England claiming such descent, and the 
case stands thus. Rev. Richard Rogers of Wethers- 
field, co. Essex, who began to preach about 1570, 
was father of Daniel and Ezekiel Rogers. The 
latter removed to New England, and died s. p. 
A brother or nephew of Richard was Rev. John 
Rogers of Dedham, co. Essex, whose monument 
there says he died 8 Oct. 1636, aged sixty-five ; 
whose son, Nathaniel, removed also to New Eng- 
land, and left large issue, recorded in the N. £. 
Hist. and Genealogical Register. It is claimed 
that Richard of Wethersfield was son of the 
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1l. per day each, for beds, breakfast, dinner, &c.: 
their cost would be 54/.; and if the seven ser- 


| vants lumped together cost only 1/. a-day, there 


would be 7/. more. The sum, therefore, would 
be 90/., without reckoning anything for carriages 
and horses. Verily I think the modern expense 
is the greatest. No doubt if a man pops himself 
into a train without any suite, it costs him less 


| than if he took (as of old) a post-chaise; but as 


Sir John had a “caravan,” of course he had to 
pay. Had he travelled by himself on horseback, 


| his expenses would have been very small. 


GosPaTrRic. 


TRANSLATION AND RE-TRANSLATION (2° S§, xii. 
26)—I remember to have heard, many years 
since, of a German named Flindt, who, travelling 
towards England, received the name of Pierre a 


| Fusil in France; and, on his arrival here, was 


martyr. The Matthias Candler MSS. (Harl. MSS. | 


6071, fol. 491), says he was son of —— Rogers of 
——, in the North of England; and the writer 
seems to be very good authority. As Richard 
was educated at Cambridge, and was a very pro- 
minent minister, it would seem easy to discover 
by his will or otherwise, whether he was son of the 
martyr or not. 


christened Mr. Peter Gun. Doucrias Airport. 

Lapy Lisix (1* S. vii. 236.) — With reference 
to the inquiry made by Joun Garvanp of Dor- 
chester for descendants of the Lady Lisle, exe- 
cuted by order of Judge Jeffreys, her daughter 
Bridget married, first, Rev. Leonard Hoar, mi- 


| nister at Weslead, Essex, and President of Har- 


| Boston, Mass. 


Hg had also sons, Ezra and Nathaniel, who died | 


s. p.; and his son Ezekiel mentions in his will 
nephew Samuel Stone, niece Mary Watosius, of 
Malden, co. Essex. Nathaniecl’s will mentions 
cousin John Rogers, and cousin John Harris. 

Any one having access to the wills of Essex 
might easily explain these relationships, and pro- 
bably decide whether these noted Puritans were 
descended from John Rogers. The presumption 
is strong that they were not; but popular report 
in New England is in favour of the pedigree. 

W. H. Wuirmors. 


Port Louis, Mauritius, June 3, 1861. 


TRAVELLING In ENGLAND A CENTURY AGo (2"4 
S. xi. 467.)—Mr. J. P. Purixirs seems to under- 
rate the modern expenses of travelling. He tells 
us, that Sir John Philipps travelled with twelve 
other persons, fifteen horses and two carriages, 
being nine days upon the road, for between 40. 
and 50/., and he thinks it much dearer than the 
present cost of travelling. Let us see. I believe 
Picton Castle is near Milford Haven. Now sup- 

ose Sir John, my lady, and three daughters, with 

Irs. Cooper, travelled first class by railway, their 
fares would be (50s. a-piece), 152 Suppose the 
others named were servants and went second- 
class (40s. a-piece), their tickets would cost 14. 
Then the party were fed at inns for nine days, 
We could hardly put the gentlefolks at less than 





vard College, Mass., and Hezckiah Usher of 
A daughter, Bridget Hoar, went 
to England with her mother, and married Rev. 
Thomas Cotton. Tryphena, another daughter of 
John Lisle, married a Lloyd, and secondly, a 
Grove ; her daughter married Lord James Rus- 
sell, fifth son of William, first Duke of Bedford. ~ 
Query. To what family did Hezekiah Usher 
belong? His father, Hezekiah, was of note early 
at Boston, and his brother John was proprietor 
and governor of New Hampshire. The family 
certainly used the arms of the famous archbishop. 
John Harwood of Bednall Green, 1677, was a 
brother-in-law of Hezekiah Usher, and the Shrimp- 
tons of the same place were relatives. 
W. H. Warrmore. 
Port Louis, Mauritius, June 3, 1861. 


Curtovs Versions or THE Lorp’s Prayer 
(2°¢S. xii. 26 )—If your correspondent, the Rev. 
Mr. Wu111AMs, is interested in the subject, he 
will find ten curious English versions of the 
Lord's Prayer printed in the Book of Common 
Prayer, edited for the Ecclesiastical History So- 
ciety by A. J. Stephens, Esq., vol. i. p. 420. 

Joun Ripton Garstin. 

Dr. Witx1AmM Worsuir (2 S. xii. 70.)—He 
was sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Our Query respecting him (2"¢ 8S. vii. 
218) remains as yet unanswered. We avail our- 
selves of this opportunity of correcting an error 
in that Query. He was a native of Leicestershire, 
not of Lincolnshire. C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer, 


Cambridge. 
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Bunyan Portraits (2™ S. xii. 69.)—R. D. J. 
W. inquires, 
John Bunyan?” This is a difficult question to 
answer; they have been published in Europe 
America, and Asia, and are numberless. Original 
drawings and paintings are very limited. ‘TI 
accurate is a drawing from life by R. White, 
afterwards engraved by that eminent artist. 
These are in the British Museum. I have also 
whole-length by the same artist. They were 
published in the first edition of The Holy War, 
1682. White's portrait has been copied for nu- 
merous of his works, many of which can scarecly 
be recognised. The painting by Sadler, with a 
book in his hand, has been numerously copied. 
Mrs. Senegar's was repaired from mine. I have 
a whole-length painting of him travelling as a 
tinker, with his hat on. The Company of Sta- 
tioners have a good old small one with his hat on, 
in their C ommittee Room. I have twoold Indian 

inscribed Mr Mrs. Bunyan, 

an painting of Bun yan. The painting 

by Sadler, ntioned in Wa Anecdotes, vol. 
iil. p. 140, pied in engr iving for the first 
edition of Bunyan’s Works, folio, 1692. I possess 
large collection, among which is a fine mezzo- 
tint, engraved in Germany ; several Holland, 
und some in France. The best likeness is that by 
White, 1 six years prior to his decease, and 
that by Sadler, 1692. Copies these have 
been copied and copied until, cases, the 
privinal disappe: ] GeorGsE Orror. 
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AND Furtner (2™ S. xi. 338.)—The 


as to | 


[2-4 §, XII. Ave. 3, 6 


I beg to propose the following question: What 
was, in the fourteenth century, the form of thé 
word farther derived from far? And whaf 
the form of the word further as supposed to bg 
derived from fore ? Memor, 


Bunker's Ilinn (2™ S. v. 191.) — Gus P." 
PLE inquires whence comes the name of Bunker’ 
Hill. Dictionary says from Georg 
Bunker of Charlestown, 1634, who had a grant q 
the land known as Bunker's Hill. ‘The custom & 
naming brooks, ponds, hills, &c., from their owne 
ship was universal; as witness Breed’s Hill, 
Hill, Copp’s Hill, Lechmere Point, &e., 
known places near Boston, clearly traceable 
their proprietors. 

I hope soon to answer 
which | have noted. 

Port Lou 
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other 
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, Mauritius, June 3, 1861. 


Tunipant (2° S. xi. 4 
form given to the 
muslin for 


10, 517.) — This is th 
Turkish word Tudbend, muslig 
a turban, a turban cloth. 
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